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ROFESSOR__Abercrombie’s 
L speech on receiving the Howard 
Memorial Medal is a reminder of the 
living importance’ of Ebenezer 
Howard’s idea to-day. Now that the 
confusion between the “ garden 
suburb ” and the Garden City in its 
original sense is disappearing, it may 
be well to make more use of 
Howard’s term—for no better one 
has been invented. ‘‘ Satellite 
town *? was adopted by Welwyn 
Garden City to indicate a town, 
completely detached and industrially 
self-dependent, but having rather 
closer economic relations with the 
Metropolis than with the rest of 
England. But the term has been 
used to describe an industrial bud on 
a large city which could more con- 
veniently be named an “ industrial 
suburb.” We have ourselves, in 
search of clarity, used the term 
“daughter town”; but this had 
better be reserved for a garden city 
promoted by a municipality, though 
at some distance from its borders. 
Whether the transformation of 
London into a constellation of 
“ garden cities’ separated by green 
belts, as proposed by the R.I.B.A.’s 
London Reconstruction Committee, 
is practicable in the near future may 
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be open to question. Howard in his 
severe realism never -went so far. 
The conversion of many country 
towns into garden cities, however, 
is an attainable objective. Many of 
them have much of the character 
already ; given control of land-use 
and values in the public interest, a 
planned limitation of density and 
extent, careful zoning, and more 
care for architecture and amenities, 
some can wholly fulfil the garden 
city specification. 

As to the greater cities, they can 
be thinned out, their zones gradually 
re-sorted to bring workplaces and 
homes in closer relation, and open 
spaces introduced. 

There must be, and will be in the 
course of this rebuilding, a great 
outward movement of industry and 
people. And because no one wants 
this to take the form of sprawl or 
scatter, we must set about the de- 
liberate foundation of new garden 
cities and extend many of our coun- 
try towns. Howard’s formula will 
be applied in an indefinite variety 
of ways. It is adaptable to local 
character, history and topography, 
to the industrial and social require- 
ments of to-day, and to any mode 
in architecture. 



















E cannot set out to win a more 

reasonable life for the 20 odd 
million people who live in our big 
cities unless we dig down to the First 
Principles which must guide us 
through all the years to come. Let 
us resolve the city problem into its 
simplest elements. 

First, what is wrong with our 
cities at the moment ? 

I would say these, as they affect 
any ‘humble private family: dirt ; 
noise ; the sense of being crowded ; 
the loss of time in travel; the 
individual’s share in the higher cost of 
living. Dirt is the cause of one of the 
heaviest physical burdens that falls 
on every woman who runs a home in 
an industrial city. Noise and the 
sense of the crowd, both of which 
defeat the hunger for privacy, are 
principally nervous in their punish- 
ment. They drive city dwellers, not 
only to irritability and, a certain 
hard and cynical view of public 
affairs, but to, druglike pursuits or 
counter-irritants to which they would 
not resort in happier surroundings. 


The 
Living Needs 
of 


By ROBERT SINCLAIR 
(Author of “ Metropolitan Man”) 


The compulsion to travel, apart from 
its fatiguing effect, can be bracketed 
with the cost of living as a burden on 
the pocket which has to be made up 
for by cheaper, meaner homes, 

And what are the things the people 
want ? 

They all (except a small minority) 
need and want a home. What for? 
Let’s make it as simple as that. 
They want privacy, rest, a domain in 
which to be lord. I would call those 
the instinctive personal wants. They 
are, I think, the principal con- 
siderations that move people to seek 
and set up a home. Any planning of 
physical England which does not 
comply with those conditions for the 
multitude is inefficient and will 
bankrupt the very idea of planning for 
a generation. 

Don’t let superficial side issues, 
however dramatic, muddle these 
cardinal principles. 

Those wants stand alongside others 
—the right to work, the right to 
education, the right to a share of the 
fruits of the earth, the right to social 
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protection against ill-health, the 
right to bear children without 
economic penalty. A home is not 
a home unless those can _ be 
enjoyed. 

One terrible penalty hangs on 
compromises and half measures. 
Mistakes and meannesses in physical 
planning are terribly hard to undo. 
If you commit the fault of paying 
all old-age pensioners 2s. 6d. a 
week more than you meant to, you 
can stop at the end of the year, and 
that’s that. But if you commit the 
fault of building houses the wrong 
way round or in the wrong places 
they will need almost as much time 
and labour to remove as to build, 
and you won’t restore the fruitful 
soil. 

Changes of the Beveridge kind, 
which aim at improving the way of 
life of the majority of people, that 
is people of the lower income levels, 
will change the way of life of the 
actual customers who are going to 
live in the houses which we are going 
to build. Where people live, whom 
they live next to, how many children 
they have, where those children shall 
find their careers—all the domestic 
thought influencing those decisions 
will be affected by what we can call 
the Beveridge tradition, and all those 
decisions will obviously bear closely 
on our planning. 

The Beveridge tradition will modi- 
fy our planning in many ways. 

One of the principal uses of a new 
dwelling, apart from being some- 
where to sleep and eat and keep the 
pram, is as a means of asserting one’s 
self respect. The outside of every 
dwelling, the curtains, the paintwork, 
the garden, advertise two things— 
income and self-respect, and self- 
respect is by far the more important 
of the two as demonstrated by the 
outside of a house. I believe that 
this factor of self-respect will increase 
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steadily in the years after the war. It 
was increasing before the war; the 
rate of increase will be accelerated 
by the national Beveridge outlook, 
and it will be speeded up too by a 
factor which operates after a war. 
Many men have been taken away 
from what may have been very 
squalid homes and they learn a good 
deal in billets, in barracks, and 
overseas, by gaining promotion, and 
by being admitted to other homes ; 
they learn that there is a less squalid 
world than the one they knew, and 
they leave the Army with better 
standards of behaviour, of sanita- 
tion, of diet and with more responsi- 
bility and ambition than they had 
before. That also will accelerate the 
rate of increase of self-respect which 
will seek expression by living in 
decent surroundings. 

Now that makes it very hard for 
the poor town-planner. He may 
start off in a world in which everyone 
wants to eat in the front dining- 
room. He may end up 20 years 
later in a world where everyone 
wants to eat in a glassed-in verandah 
facing a private tennis court on the 
back lawn. That’s the fun of being 
alive. Things keep on changing. 
Town-planning would be difficult 
enough in any case if you could take 
the static world of September 3, 
1939, and draw beautiful town-plans 
for all our big cities. It will be 
many times harder because things 
are changing all the time. We must 
do like the scientists with the stars. 
We must plan for a _ changing 
universe, and our town planning 
must be on a sliding scale. 

In discussing urban living needs 
we are dealing all the time with 
human beings. 

You cannot assess the human 
living needs of our cities by just 
looking down at the crowd from the 
tops of buses and wishing the world 








towns. 


were neater....Wemust consider how 
many people live in a particular 
district, where they work, which 
way the prevailing wind blows, how 
far they are from the station, how 
many miles per week per family the 
tradesmen’s van had to travel to 
supply them before the war, is there 
enough accessible open space, how 
many schools are there, and so on. 

These are some of the jumbled 
realities with which we have to 
grapple. If we can formulate with 
precision and then set out all the 
human factors of the problem, we 
have gone a long way towards 
solving it. The one difficulty is 
learning to see the factors. 

It’s important to do that if we are 
dealing with the living needs of 
cities. 

How do high blocks of flats for 
people with low incomes fit in 
with the living needs of our cities ? 
Birmingham, London, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, Sheffield 
and the rest ? 

. The answer is not. that high flats 
keep them near their work or that 
they save fares, or anything else, 





HOMES (Jeff) AND INDUSTRY (right) aT WELWYN 
GARDEN CITy. Mr Sinclair suggests that room for 
good living conditions might be made in our big cities 
if some industries and population were moved out to new’ 
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The answer is that if people made a 
general practice of living in central 
blocks of flats they would be shut 
out from the enjoyment of some of 
the things which we decided to be 
essential in our First Principles. 

Perhaps their work can be moved 
out to where they can live a fuller 
life ? 

And if the work can be moved 
out, should it be moved out piece- 
meal, or in an ordered way with the 
years and the areas planned ahead ? 
And should the workers move out 
first or the work first? Or could 
both be moved together, or would 
that be too like a fairy tale? A 
few months ago two whole Divisions 
of the 8th Army were moved right 
across the Tunisian mountains in 
the midst of battle with complete 
secrecy, and with all their stores, 
personnel, food, vehicles, hospitals, 
and what not. That was done 
because there was the will to do it. 
I am sure the same number of 
people could be moved from Isling- 
ton into, say, Buckinghamshire or 
Hertfordshire with no more fuss, 
and that all the essentials to their 
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prosperity and happiness which I 
have mentioned in our First Principles 
could be ensured to them. " 

But they would not have to be 
sent out as Londoners were to the 
wastes of Becontree 20 years ago. 
They should be moved with the 
care devoted to a division of soldiers, 
with their cigarettes and their hos- 
pitals and their concert parties. 

I cannot conceive of town planning 
making real progress unless its cham- 
pions have constantly in mind, not 
whether houses should be detached 
or terraced, but these First Principles 
by which they can test every technical 
idea—privacy, rest, a domain in 
which to be lord, as the instinc- 
tive personal wants, to go with 

i the now generally accepted social 
ade a rights. 


entral§ = “And finally, whenever we look 
| Shut 
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at a plan or a stretch of country, 
we shouldn’t think only of the right 
use of land. Link with the right 
use of land the right use of human 
life on that land. Because there is 
one thing more important than 
economics. 

A generation ago young men and 
women who wanted to reform the 
world were taught that the raw 
materials of economics were quintals 
of wheat, and metric tons of pig 
iron. We are just beginning to 
understand that the raw materials 
of economics are human beings, their 
stomachs, the desire of their loins, 
their hunger for laughter, their 
laziness after toil. 

Those form the main organic com- 
ponent of every trade route in history, 
of every slum to-day, of every big 
city, and of every garden city. 





ne of 
to be EE ne 
1oved 
fuller Come Away 


10ved § Let us then to the fields and woods away, 


piece- My love, my dear, my house- and parlour-maid. 


h the Where wild birds sing 
ead ? And hedge-flowers spring, 
© out Where above all electric mains are laid ; 


could § © /et us to the fields and woods away. 
vould 


9 ae I would be in the deep green heart of the land, 
sions My soul, my star, my stimulus, my cook, 
right ’Mid tender greens 
saa And rows of beans 
And bathe in the sun where nobody can look ; 
iplete Deep, deep in the green heart of the land. 
tores, 
vitals, Come to the heavenly home that I have found, 
done My own princess, my private mannequin, 
lo it. There is rest, rest, 
T of Ina rural nest, 
sling- Which also has every modern gadget in ; 
re or Then live with me in the lovely house I’ve found. 
fuss 
theis (And what if it spoils the scene for miles around ? 
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T is well to remember that the 

Uthwatt Committee was set up 
because the problem of Compensa- 
tion and Betterment had baffled 
everybody : administrators, practis- 
ing planners, even propagandists. 
No one has questioned the technical 
competence of its personnel. The 
one doubt some observers had, 
while the Committee was sitting, was 
whether in the welter of evidence— 
interested and theoretical, myopic 
and idealistic—it would be able to 
pose the problem in terms of the 
wider and emerging purposes of 
national planning. 

The analysis in the first 30 pages 
of the Report settled this query. It 
showed that the Committee had not 
only understood what the planners, 
in divers tones, had tried to tell 
them, but had reached far beyond 
our fumbling approximations, to a 
scientific statement of the value 
problem inherent in the public 
planning of privately-owned land. 
Their proposals, novel and far- 
reaching as they are, arise by objec- 
tive reasoning from the nature of 
the problem. Most of the opposition 
to them comes from a lack of appre- 
ciation of the nature of the problem 
or a lack of conviction that planning 
is necessary. 

A Committee of Experts, chosen 
by the Government to find the way 
out of a deadlock, demonstrating 
that it has fully grasped the issues, 
and producing well-worked-out pro- 
posals, speaks with more than or- 
dinary authority. By some instinct, 


The Uthwatt Report 


AND SOME CRITICISMS 
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By F. J. OSBORN 


the general public has rightly as 
sessed this situation. It is as if the 
local magistrates had stated a case 
to the High Court; and the judg. 
ment had shown that the Court had 
not missed a single point in the case, 
In such circumstances to discredit 
the decision requires hardihood. 

By the Press, also, the Report has 
been well received. A number of 
national newspapers urge the 
Government to adopt its principles, 
and to implement its proposals if 
they cannot produce equally effective 
alternatives. Press antagonism hardly 
exists. Neutrality there is in some 
quarters—due probably to lack of 
time to study a complicated 
subject. 

The outright opponents of the 
Report are few but important. They 
include three organisations of pro- 
perty owners, the advocates of land 
nationalisation and land-values tax- 
ation, and some surveyors and land 
agents. Criticisms of specific points 
come from some local authorities, 
utility undertakings, financial insti- 
tutions, and professional bodies. 
Most of these are designed to im- 
prove the proposals. 

In this article my endeavour is to 
list the chief criticisms, destructive 
and constructive, and to comment 
on them in non-technical language. 
My comments often hop and skip 
hastily over ground well covered in 
the Report itself; and time would 
be better spent in re-reading the 
Report than in studying what I say 
here. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
RADICAL CRITICISMS 


1. That the Report shirks the 
logical solution—National Owner- 
ship of All Land. The Report gives 
its reasons for rejecting complete 
nationalisation (46, 47). I ask the 
critics: Are they clear what they 
mean by national ownership? No 
worked-out scheme is effectively be- 
fore the public; and this suggests 
that “‘ nationalisation ” is advanced 
as a long-distance ideal rather than 
an immediate demand. There is a 
widespread opinion, penetrating all 
parties, that nationalisation is ulti- 
mately desirable, or “‘ must come.” 
If so, and if it is a majority view, 
would it be met by the proposal, 
discussed but not agreed on by the 
Uthwatt Committee, for the Unifi- 
cation of the Reversion : that is, the 
conversion of all present freeholds 
into State leaseholds, of 80 or 99 
years ? This should be discussed, at 
leisure, as a separate issue. But 
nationalisation in this sense would 
not be of the slightest use in solving 
the current problem of compensation 
and betterment as between different 
areas, urban and rural. To do that 
State ownership would have to ex- 
tend to buildings also (that is, to 
leasehoids 2nd tenancies down to 


-very short tenures). Is that practic- 


able in time for reconstruction ? 


It would be much easier to 
“ nationalise ” rural land only. The 
problem of compensation would be 
roughly the same as that of com- 
pensation under the Development 
Rights Acquisition scheme. Some 
agriculturists advocate State owner- 
ship of rural land, as an instrument 
of agricultural policy ; in particular, 
to facilitate re-arranging farm hold- 
ings. The Uthwatt Committee con- 
fined itself to what is necessary for 
the pianning of land-use. 
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2. That the Development Rights 
scheme is virtually Nationalisation of 
Rural Land. Surely not; it leaves 
intact the functions of owners of 
agricultural land as such. Certainly 
it provides for progressive public 
ownership as and when rural land is 
required for building ; but this will 
never affect more than a small part 
of rural land. Compare Criticism 
No. | for two opposing uses of the 
term “nationalisation” as a debating 
counter. They bring out the position 
of the Uthwatt scheme as a via 
media. 


3. That the whole Report shirks 
the logical solution—Taxation of Site 
Values. The Site Values Taxation 
impulse has two expressions: (i) 
The Henry Georgeite proposal (held 
with what Mr Raymond Evershed 
calls ‘‘ mystic zeal”) that land-rent 
should be expropriated on principle, 
and that doing so would restore a 
natural balance to the competitive 
system ; and (ii) the proposal that 
local taxation should be transferred, 
or partially transferred, from build- 
ing value to site value. Most people 
now agree that the former would dis- 
criminate unfairly between different 
forms of wealth. The latter belongs 
to the argument as to the incidence 
of local taxation ; a change of tax 
incidence would do nothing to solve 
the problem of the shift of values 
caused by planning. 


4. That the proposals amount to 
** Confiscation ’’ of Private Wealth. 
Clearly this is absurd. A basic prin- 
ciple of the Report is that of fair 
compensation, as between public and 
private interests. What is fair is not 
always easy to arrive at. Such criti- 
cism merely darkens counsel. If in 


detail the proposals are unfair, 
amendment should be suggested. 
The Report is not an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 
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5. That the proposals will Shatter 
Values. Land values in the main are 
created by demand and cannot be 
**shattered.” Thefuture market worth 
of any particular property will, of 
course, be affected by the liability to 
pay the Levy (after the appreciation 
of value has already occurred), but 
that only reflects the proper appor- 
tionment of the liability between 
buyer and seller. The argument, if 
it had validity, would imply that 
typical land values contain a large 
speculative element. 


CRITICISMS OF SPECIFIC 
POINTS 


6. That the Report is over-generous 
to Landowners. The criticism here is 
that the global fund for Develop- 
ment Rights is likely to exceed the 
total value of land which would have 
been developed, while on the other 
land the State will only collect a 
percentage of any increased values. 
(The rate suggested in the Report is 
75 per cent.) I think the first expecta- 
tion is almost certain to prove 
true, though some owners will 
gain at the expense of others, owing 
to the inherent impossibility of an 
exact estimate of their chances of 
selling for development. Rough 
justice is the best attainable. Some 
total over-payment would be justified 
by the social advantages of planning. 
As to the second statement, see 
Comment on Criticism 7. 


7. That an Owner has to pay the 
Levy on increased values, or ‘‘ Bet- 
terment,’’ but is not compensated for 
reduced values, or ‘* Worsement.’’ 
This is*not wholly true. ‘“‘ Worse- 


ment ” caused by direct planning de- 
cisions (the phrase used is “* injurious 
affection ””) is in proper cases com- 
pensated for. The Minister’s powers 
io exclude compensation are rede- 
fined, but the principles embodied in 
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the Planning Acts are not abandoned, 
In rural areas, a right of compensa, 
tion for restriction of building og 
land never built on, a right not ex 
istent in common law or past Plan 
ning statutes, is created. The Periodig 
Levy is only to be collected on futur 
increases of value, and if those in 
creases subsequently disappear, the 
Levy disappears accordingly. It is 
true that the owner is not compen 
sated for adventitious or unplanned 
falls of value below the original 
valuation for the Levy. But, on the 
other hand, the Levy is only a per 
centage of any increase of value, 
The balance sheet between owners 
and public thus comes out as follows: 


All improved value in rural areas 
(whether Betterment or accidental) 
is secured by the public. All de 
creased value in rural areas (whether 
Worsement or accidental) is paid for 
under the global scheme ; the dis- 
tribution as between owners is to a 
certain extent arbitrary—though on 
the best possible assessment of their 
individual chances in the market. In 
urban areas 75 per cent. of improved 
value is collected, whether Better- 
ment or accidental. Reduced value 
is paid for if due to Worsement 
caused by planning ; but not if it is 
accidental. 


This balance sheet must be judged. 


as a whole. Most of the criticism is 
Vitiated by being focussed on one 
side only. 


8. That the Scheme is unfair to 
Public Utilities. The argument here 
is that any changed direction of de- 
velopment may involve loss to under- 
takings which have provided mains, 
etc., in expectation of development. 
But it is an argument against plan- 
ning, which alters the course of de- 
velopment—not against the Uthwatt 
Report. It is always true that persons 
and firms who invest money on a 
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certain expectation may have 
guessed wrong, and lose money, or 
gain less money, thereby. The war 
and its economic results will cause 
many such disappointments, and 
national planning may at first cause 
a few. But in the long run public 
utilities will gain enormously by 
planning, which will largely remove 
the element of guessing in the pre- 
diction of development. 
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9, That the proposals are politic- 
ally controversial. No scheme which 
solves the planning problem can be 
less so. None of the “ non-contro- 
versial ’’ schemes put forward face 
the planning difficulties at all. 


10. That the Valuation of Develop- 
ment Rights is difficult. The Expert 










Committee says it is possible, and 
iether suggests methods. There is certainly 
id for§ a big initial problem in the definition 
e dis-§ of urban areas. I have doubts myself 
; to af about the creation of a category of 
th ong “ dead ripe” land outside towns ; I 
‘their would have thought the best discrim- 
t. Inf} ination would be between “fully de- 
roved § veloped ” and “‘ not fully developed ” 
etter- | land—the former being entitled to 
value § full compensation for any planning 
ment § restriction ; and the latter coming 
f it is § into the Development Rights scheme 

with compensation for ‘‘ develop- 
dged.§ ment value ’’ (a share of the global 
sm is § amount) plus compensation for “cost 

one § Of development incurred ” (assessed 
ad hoc). But laymen must leave 

these details to the experts. 
ir to 11. That the Site Valuations for 
here § the Periodic Levy are impracticable 
f de- § or would be unequal. As to the latter 
ider- § point, the Committee proposes that 
ains, | directions be given by County Valua- 
1ent, § tion Committees. As to the former, 
ylan- § experts differ about methods. But 
* de- § to a layman it would appear that, 
watt — while there could be much argument 
sons | about the division of value between 
site and building, as between suc- 
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cessive valuations any change of 
total value must correspond to a 
change of site value, after allowing 
for expenditure by the owner. 


12. That State Ownership of De- 
velopment Rights will increase 
Bureaucracy and cause delay in de- 
sirable development. The possibility 
cannot be denied. All extensions of 
Government functions involve that 
danger. It seems important that the 
Rights shall be administered, not 
from one centre, but by many re- 
gional or local agencies, in some 
sense in emulation with each other. 
Though these agencies (perhaps Com- 
missioners) should be appointed by 
the Ministry of Planning, their func- 
tions should be separate from the 
statutory planning administration, 
so that they would operate within 
the limitations of planning schemes, 
but would be free to deal with land 
with the same technique as large in- 
dependent landowners. The criterion 
of their success should be, not the 
absolute area of land leased, but 
the skill and speed with which they 
deal with applications for develop- 
ment. Admittedly we have much to 
learn about devolution of responsi- 
bility in the public service ; but we 
have obviously got to learn it. 

In one respect delay may be 
reduced. A developer will not have 
to deal with a lot of different owners. 


13. That the State would have an 
interest in excessive Land Develop- 
ment. The State as a landlord can- 
not add to the total quantum of 
possible private development. 


14. That Development would be 
seriously checked. This is the oppo- 
site criticism. Devolution of land 
management would be a good safe- 
guard against red tape. The manage- 
ments would have an interest of 
prestige and credit in securing good 
development. Bad development 
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would be checked ; but isn’t that 
what we want? We must decide if 
we do want it. We can’t have every- 
thing all ways. 


15. That State Leaseholds would 
be objected to. We found in the two 
garden cities that extremely few 
people objected to 99 years leases 
when the advantages (general up- 
holding of values and amenities in a 
neighbourhood) were understood. 
Under the Uthwatt' scheme most 
house-purchasers would presumably 
buy their houses, not from the State, 
but from an estate developer or 
builder, the State then granting a 
direct Lease. A similar system works 
perfectly smoothly on large estates. 


16. That the Proposals would check 
Factory Development. Surely not : 
there would be many areas available 
to industralists. The fact that some 
areas were not available would be 
no discouragement, provided a choice 
of good areas were offered. 


17. That the Limitation of ‘‘ Life ’’ 
of Buildings is a serious injury to 
owners. It could be if carried to 
absurd lengths. But it is equally 
unreasonable that an owner should 
have an indefinite right to rebuild on 
any existing plan—e.g., at an ex- 
cessive density. Somewhere in 
between lies a fair compromise. The 
Uthwatt Report states the principle ; 
It does not prescribe the term. That 
is for a Minister responsible to 
Parliament. 


18. That the Report does not help 
the Local Authorities with Compen- 
sation for Planning Restrictions. This 
appears to me to be a valid criticism. 
I cannot but look on it as a strange 
omission of the Report, in view of the 
clear appreciation of the problem in 
the analysis, that no linkage is 
worked out between the public 
receipts and payments. The point 
would be met if all Compensation 
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payments, and all receipts, from 
leases of rural land-and the Periodic 
Levy, were treated: as debits and 
credits to a single national Fund, 
supplemented by the Treasury if 
necessary. Out of the Fund the 
State should cover local authorities 
for compensation for reductions of 
value caused by its insistence on 
National standards (of density, for 
example). 


19. That the Levy would create®: 


Hardship to Occupying House- 
owners. It might do so _ where 
an occupying owner occupies 4a 
house the site of which has in- 
creased in value beyond his means, 
It is a hardship if he has to move 
and let his house to pay the levy, 
Cases of this kind could be met by 
exemption where the rental value is 
above a certain percentage of taxable 
income. In the case of business oc- 
cupiers the increase of value (as 
defined in the Report) could, I think, 
only be due to an increase of busi- 
ness transacted from the premises ; 
so that this hardship would not exist. 
* * * 

These, I think, are the criticisms 
that have been most frequently made, 
I have no space to refer to others, or 
to certain alternatives that have been 
proposed. None of these alternatives 
appears to me to be more simple 
than the Uthwatt proposals, except 
in cases where they would not be 
effective for the purpose. The possi- 
bility of improvements in the scheme 
need not be ruled out; but it is 
significant that none of the public 
critics has yet produced an alterna- 
tive that will meet the planning 
needs. I conclude that if we want 
planning, we must support Uthwatt. 

But, the more I think about it, 
the more convinced I am of the 
importance of the national link 
between the two sides of the account 
referred to in No. 18 above. 
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HE creation of a Ministry of Town 

and Country Planning marks a 
stage in the growth of the town planning 
movement in this country when it seems 
appropriate to take stock of the situa- 
tion, and to ask ourselves whither we 
are tending. 

It is now a third of a century since 
Parliament, by passing the Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1909, first 
recognised a new phrase, that had 
previously been creeping into use during 
perhaps two or three decades. 

The phrase “‘ town planning ”’ repre- 
sents what was, in fact, a new idea, 
which had emerged from the activities 
of the Local Government Board and the 
Local Authorities—an idea unknown 
to the builders of Bath and Edinburgh 
New Town, and even to John Gwynn, 
author of London and Westminster 
Improved, and spiritual ancestor of many 
a present-day advocate of town 
planning. 

All these men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would have called the art they 
practised simply architecture, dis- 
tinguished from the art of laying out 
towns as it had been practised, for 
instance, in the new fortified towns of 
Europe of the seventeenth century, by 
the fact that buildings and streets were 
conceived together as a whole. The men 
who planned these seventeenth century 
examples, on the other hand, were 
generally called engineers, and their 
art was a branch of military science. 
They, too, were ignorant of any art or 
science of town planning, and in com- 
pany with the civil architects would 
have regarded themselves as servants of 
society, instruments of a policy which 
it was not their business to initiate or 
control. 

What was new about the idea of 
“town planning ” was that it had social 
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and the Common Man 
By W. A. EDEN 


Plans, Laws, Surveys 


as well as technical and artistic implica- 
tions. Town Planning was to regulate 
“the growth and extension ”’ of towns, 
and a town is a society as well as an 
assemblage of buildings. 


Social Implications of Town Planning 


It is not possible to regulate the growth 
and extension of a town without regulat- 
ing the development of the society for 
which the buildings, streets and public 
services of the town exist. The town 
builders mentioned above had made no 
conscious attempt to regulate the Society 
of the towns they planned. They had 
acted as technical advisers to responsible 
clients, building fortresses for a sover- 
eign, marking out building plots for a 
landowner to let on lease, or designing 
streets of houses for a speculator who 
was willing to risk his capital on the 
venture. In each of these cases the 
social aspect of the plan was the respon- 
sibility of the undertaker—the Sovereign, 
the landowner or the speculator ; each 
of whom must act under thelaw. It was 
not usual, however, to call their part in 
the undertaking by the name of plan- 
ning. 

From the beginning this separation of 
social responsibility from technical 
service has been recognised in English 
town planning legislation. The responsi- 
ble authorities have always been the 
elected councils of the places to which 
the plans, or planning schemes—the 
Official tautology has a somewhat 
evasive note—have applied. Neverthe- 
less plans are, first and foremost, 
technical matters. Literally they are 
drawings, and, as drawings, they can 
only refer to particular things such as 
building plots or streets. The art of 
** planning’ presupposes a planner— 
one who makes drawings. It was not 
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unnatural that architects and engineers 
—the former having discarded, and the 
latter assumed the epithet “civil” 
during the nineteenth century—should 
have considered that the new “ town 
planning” was something of their 
business, more particularly since the 
responsible authorities tended to be 
composed of men who were not fitted 
by education to appreciate the social 
implications of new technical resources. 
If a town planning scheme is, in fact, a 
plan, it must be admitted that the 
architects and engineers have logic on 
their side. An architect makes plans 
for whole things, an engineer for parts 
of things ; and each works for a client. 

Societies, however, are apt to show 
a chronic disinclination to be confined 
by plans. Being particular, plans must 
have limits ; and a question that has 
exercised every town planning com- 
mittee since town planning began is 
** What should be the limits of our 
plan ?”’- The ambiguity of their logical 
position has led many a mild English 
Committee to behave in the matter of 
town planning uncommonly like the 
Third German Reich in search of 
Jebensraum. The difficulty has been 
reflected in legislation. | What, for 
instance, was a judicially minded person 
to make of the phrase ‘‘ land so situate 
with respect to any land likely to be 
used for building purposes that the 
general object of the scheme would be 
better secured by its inclusion ”’ in the 
Town Planning Act of 1925? Even the 
titles of the various Acts are instructive 
—first, Housing and Town Planning, 
then Town Planning, and finally Town 
and Country Planning. Or is it finally ? 
For the moment we appear to have 
escaped a Ministry of Planning, but 
we have had a “ Planning Division ”’ of 
a “‘ Ministry of Works and Planning ” 
and there are many people to-day who 
seem to regard themselves as “* planners” 
by profession. 


What is a Planner ? 


Thus we return to the question of 
what is a planner? We have seen that 
architects and engineers have some 
justification for claiming that they are 
planners. Seeing the social implica- 
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tions of “* planning schemes,” however, 
other men feel that they, too, have a 
claim to be considered as planners, 
Economists, sociologists, agricultura- 
lists, industrialists, scientists—such are 
the names by which some people cal} 
themselves—all fancy that planning i 
part of their business ; and a special 
group, with experience in administering 
the planning Acts, argues that, amidst so 
many claims, some one person ig 
required to act as a co-ordinator. That, 
they say, is what they are. They are the 
planners. 


Who is right ? Is it the architects and § 


engineers, or the social scientists, or 
the would-be co-ordinators? Or is 
there here some tragic misunderstanding 
based on the vagueness of current usage 
with regard to the meaning of the verb 
to plan? If so, the sooner we clear our 
minds the better, if we are to avoid 
plunging the country into a planners’ 
tyranny. 


The Common Man as Planner 


Since so many claim to be social 
planners, is it not safe to assume that 
all are right—right, that is to say, 
in their capacity of citizens, rather than 
of professional men? Is not. this 
** planning ’’ in the sense in which it is 
often used to-day, the business of the 
Common Man. The skill of the pro- 
fessional man exists for the benefit of 
the Common Man. who, as the user of 
the products of that skill, must state 
what he requires of them. If he does not, 
or cannot, he will find himself existing 
for the benefit of the professional man, 
whose interest is in the exercise, rather 
than in the common value, of his par- 
ticular skill. Thus, perhaps, we can 
see the wisdom of the English tradition 
which makes the local councils the 
responsible authorities for town plan- 
ning. The planners, in other words, are 
the elected representatives of the people. 
They represent, or should represent, 
the Common Man. If they do not—if 
they use their trust to represent only 
themselves—they can be turned out. 

A word is perhaps necessary about 
the interpretation of the phrase “ the 
Common Man.” It is used here to 
express “‘ what is capable of belonging 
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to all men.”” It does not mean just the 
ordinary, or usual, man. The forming 
of an understanding of what is capable 
of being common to all men is one of 
the primary objects of education. 
Without education the Common Man 
ceases to exist. Therefore, the Common 
Man is not necessarily everybody, nor 
everybody the Common Man. 

The conclusion one may be tempted 
to accept is that only a council composed 
of representatives of the Common Man 
can plan for the Common Man. But 
such a council asking themselves by what 
means they should regulate building in 
their town may find that plans are often 
too particular for their purpose. They 
may consider that societies are better 
governed by laws, which are general, 
than by plans, which are particular. 
In that case their aim will be to plan as 
little as possible in the circumstances 
and at the same time to evolve a system 
of laws representing the common will 
with regard to matters of building. They 
may find it expedient to apply particular 
laws to particular pieces of land which 
they will cause to be marked on a map, 
but such an expedient will be avoided 
whenever possible. As Professor 
Abercrombie has reminded us, town 
planning is a consequence of the Fall 
of Man ; and, it may be suggested, the 
Fall is something that is taking place 
in every age and in every person, with 
each fresh acquisition of knowledge. 


The Need for Information 


If the “planner” is indeed the 
Common Man there is a further 
consequence of great importance to-day, 
which may be one of the causes of the 
prevailing confusion. It is perhaps 
impossible, in the present circumstances, 
for a person of general education, who 
is not also skilled in some technical 
matter, to appreciate unaided the 
manifold implications of the application 
of modern technical resources to prob- 
lems of town building. The Common 
Man needs information on which to 
base his decisions in these matters, and 
that information must be supplied to 
him by a person or persons, who, in 
addition to being persons of general 
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education, are also possessed of some 
technical skill and have a very close 
acquaintance with the town or district 
to be governed. The question arises, 
then, what sort of persons should 
undertake this work and what should be 
their training ? 

An attempt to answer this question 
fully would require more space than 
can be devoted to it in one short article. 
It should be noticed, however, that these 
persons are the servants of their 
councils. Their business is not to do, 
but to observe. They must collect 
information and be able to present it 
logically and systematically to their 
masters. They must, in other words, 
make surveys ; and since the surveys 


‘they will make will be of matters con- 


nected with the use of land, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that they must be 
skilled in the measurement of land. 
That is, they must be surveyors, trained 
in the art of measuring land and 
buildings. They will also be required to 
administer the laws made by their 
Councils, relative to whom their function 
will be similar to that of the steward of 
a landed estate relative to the land- 
owner, and their standard of general 
education must not be lower than the 
standard required on the best landed 
estates, as, for instance, those of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. Inci- 
dentally, it is worth remembering that 
the office of land steward, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, was 
often held by the heir to a neighbouring 
estate, as a means of learning his 
responsibilities as a landowner. He had 
to learn to obey before he could be fit 
to command. 

If we had Architects and Engineers 
to make plans, representatives of the 
Common Man to make laws, and 
Surveyors to make surveys and to 
administer the laws, we might look 
forward with optimism to the era of 
“* planning ” we are told to expect. 


Housing and industry will have to be 
arranged so that every worker can go home 
to dinner. In satellite towns round London 
every man could do that. 

—ALDERMAN C. W. KEY, M.P, 
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County of London Plan 


HE L.C.C. Plan* arrives just as this 

Journal goes to press. This note 
is therefore brief and unpremeditated, 
and must be understood as committing 
no one but the writer. 

It is perhaps the most interesting and 
controversial planning report ever 
issued. It is also the boldest yet put 
forward by responsible technicians. It 
makes considerable advances in thought 
—notably in regard to the relation of 
main communications to community 
and ‘‘precinct’’ structure. It puts 
forward some imaginative and exciting 
amenity proposals—notably for the 
better use of London’s wonderful river 
front, so long a wasted asset. Its 
surveys fill in some very important 
missing data for intelligent thinking 
about the large-scale planning issues. 
It is beautifully presented, with delight- 
ful drawings, excellent maps, and useful 
diagrams. It is well and persuasively 
written, and though its analysis is 
appreciably coloured by the solution 
to which it is intended to lead up (and 
is to that extent weakened as an 
objective study) it does broadly present 
the complex and difficult problem con- 
fronting London. 

Indeed, it is a work of first-class im- 
portance, and will take its place in 
London planning history with the plans 
of Wren and Raymond Unwin. 

But it is not the great London Plan 
for which we had hoped, and it does 
not rise to the needs and the oppor- 
tunity the time and situation present. 

The London development problem, 
as we all know, is one of the most 
prodigious and testing that statesmen 
have had to face. The Preamble of 
this Report states clearly enough the 
three choices : 


(1) Continued suburban expansion, 
or ‘‘sprawl,’’ which means, as_ the 
Report says, long diurnal journeys and 
the migration from the county of ‘‘ the 
best elements, especially the young 
married folk.’’ 





* Published by Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 





(2) Central rebuilding at high den- 
sity, which ‘‘ would cram everyone into 
lofty close-packed tenements whose 
high architectural qualities might mask 
their social deficiencies . . . thus avoid- 
ing any further encroachment on the 
countryside. ’’ 


(3) Decentralisation of enough people 
and work-places ‘‘ to allow better con- 
ditions for those left behind. ’’ 


Now in terms the Report (para. 22) 
expressly rejects alternatives (1) and (2) 
as ‘‘ignoring inescapable facts.’’ It 
elects for alternative (3), and on the 
matter of industrial decentralisation 
aligns itself, though with disappointing 
hesitancy, with the recommendations 
of the Barlow Commission. 

Unfortunately, when the Report 
comes to defining what it means by 
‘** better conditions for those left 
behind,’’ it adopts a standard of den- 
sity that is so high as to take all content 
from its phrase that in the housing 
policy ‘‘ the feelings of human beings 
must be given the fullest consideration.”’ 
It gives far greater weight in practice 
to the ‘‘ equally delicate susceptibilities 
of economics.’’ I have tried to inter- 
pret the compromise arrived at as merely 
provisional, and to see whether the 
Report could be accepted as right in 
principle but open to amendment in 
detailed quantities. At present I do 
not feel that that is a tenable view. 
There are too many signs in the Report 
that the upholders of policy (2), the 
policy of the authorities in the later 
inter-war period, have got the upper 
hand in the working-out of the Plan. 
In the circumstances this is not to be 
wondered at. The Government have 
given no lead on the matter of the 
redistribution of industry ; the mass 
public of London (the ‘* bodies ’’ to 
be re-packed) are silent and unaware, 
and the milieu in which the Plan has 
been evolved is that of authorities and 
organizations embedded in the old 
pattern of development and personali 
ties responsible for-the old policy. 

I do not make light of the dilemma. 
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The measure of the problem might well 
daunt a united group of the boldest and 
strongest minds. But if we are ever 
to make a start in the right direction, 
the time is now. ‘It is really a matter 
of the speed at which the decentralisa- 
tion of industry and business is prac- 
ticable, related to the pace at which re- 
housing is necessary. That ratio is 
not discussed adequately in the Report, 
which appears still to treat the regional 
location of industry as if it were not 
susceptible to national control. We all 
know the difficulties of ‘* unscrambling 
the egg.’’ But there are more ways 
than one of being unpractical. I say 
without hesitation that if the alter- 


natives really are, in broad terms: 
(1) continuance of the suburban 
** sprawl ’’; and (2) rehousing Lon- 
doners at 136 per acre, as this Report 
proposes, it is certain that alternative 
(1) will win. To the ordinary Lon- 
doner, with a rising standard of life 
and lessening hours of work, it will 
appear by far the lesser evil. He will 
continue to go out; industry will in 
time follow him to the suburbs ; and 
immense blighted areas will develop 
in Central London. 

The standard of 136 persons per 
residential acre is not only socially 
indefensible. It is inconceivable that 
it could be applied on the scale contem- 


A CHARMING GROUP OF TERRACE HOUSES, from “The County of London Plan.” Drawn by W. Walcot 
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EXISTING SITE OF 93 ACRES DEVELOPED THEORETICALLY AT A DENSITY 
OF 136 PERSONS PER ACRE. 


plated. The Reconstruction areas, with 
which it is proposed to commence, 
cover a considerable area of the County 
and contained in 1938 14 million people. 
On the present distribution of families, 
rehousing at 136 per acre means that 
less than 20 per cent. of families could 
live in houses, and more than 80 per 
cent. (including pretty well all the 
families of 1, 2, 3 4 and 5 persons) 
would have to live in 8 and 10-storey 
flats. All surveys agree that 90 to 
95 per cent. of London families want 
houses. And 136 per acre is not the 
worst proposed. A very large area is 
scheduled for 200 per acre, which means 
that everybody in them must live in 
8-to 10-storey flats. We can do that 
without planning at all. 

The Report does at least clarify this 
fundamental issue. Its diagrams, which 
I accept with only slight qualifications, 
show the public what such densities 
mean in terms of living conditions. 
Why, then, does it accept them ? 

The powerful reason is given that 
even to get down to a density of 136, 
no less than 500,000 people would be 
displaced from the Reconstruction 
Areas. Some of these, however, are 
apparently to be rehoused in the West 
End, which is to be heavily increased 
in density. 

But the period over which the move- 
ment would be spread is, I think, not 


stated. It is a cardinal point. In the 
26 years from 1911 to 1937 about 
1,070,000 persons left the County, 
mostly for the suburbs. A planned 
migration of another million in the 
next 20 years would not be out of scale 
with the movement of the unplanned 
past. Coupled with a positive policy 
of decentralisation of industry and 
offices to outlying towns (new and old), 
it would provide the relief required for 
good living conditions within the 
Reconstruction Areas. It is not easy, 
but it is possible. To talk of rehousing 
four-fifths of the families of those Areas 
in high flats is not realism at all. Such 
a Plan would remain on paper, and the 
suburb and transport development of 
London would continue. 

Lord Latham, in his Foreword, 
writes: ‘‘ The fate of London in the 
post-war years will be one of the signs 
by which posterity will judge us. . .! 
If we do not set our feet on the right 
road, we shall have missed one of the 
great moments of history.’’ That is 
exceedingly well said, but it could be 
put even more strongly. The restora- 
tion of the family home is one of the 
conditions of the restoration of the 
reproduction rate. The fate of London 
in the post-war years may well decide 
whether there will be any appreciable 
posterity to be interested in our goings- 
on at all. F..3:.0; 
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The R.I.B.A. Plan for London 


S a tasty hors-d’oeuvre to the 

L.C.C. main dish, the R.I.B.A.’s 
London Regional Reconstruction Com- 
mittee placed on Exhibition at the 
National Gallery its ‘‘ outline draft 
towards a master plan.”’ Skilful show- 
manship and good drawing make it a 
most creditable affair, and the bold 
ideas in it are stimulating to public 
discussion. 

No planning on this scale by an 
unofficial group of one profession can 
be more than suggestive. A workable 
plan must be based on a mass of facts, 
figures and sociological data, requiring 
the co-operation of specialists of many 
kinds. The Committee, realising their 
handicaps, have felt ‘* free to work on a 
broader and more elastic basis than 
perhaps the actual conditions would 
allow.” Their hope is to “strike a 
chord ” in the authorities and to stir 
up Londoners to take part in replanning 
their city. 

The formal principles adopted by the 
Committee put the common human 
needs first : work in good surroundings, 
and a convenient and attractive home in 
a community having local patriotism 
and civic pride. Following closely are 
the public needs: firmly established 
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agriculture, prosperous industry well 
located, efficient transport. Homes, it 
is also realised, should be near work- 
places. 

Accepting as limiting geographic. 
factors, or ‘* perimeter-barriers,” the 
trunk railways, roads and waterways, 
all carefully studied, the Plan applies as 
its key idea the regrouping of Greater 
London into a constellation of 200 
towns, physically separated by park- 
ways and open spaces. The application 
is not without a healthy ruthlessness ; 
extensive demolitions would be neces- 
sary to establish the green net-work. 
The 200 towns are “‘ recentralised local 
communities,” each a social unit having 
its own light industries, services, shop- 
ping and administrative centre, schools, 
public meeting places, cinemas, hospital 
and theatre. Populations in the few 
cases particularised range from 26,000 
to 128,000. The Plan is in fact the 
‘“* poly-nucleated’’ metropolis  sug- 
gested 25 years ago by writers of the 
Garden City school, and more recently 
by Mumford, worked out with un- 
flinching logic on definite assumptions. 

The factor dominant in the designers’ 
minds is the re-creation, in local com- 
munities, of the conscious civic life lost 


THE EFFECT OF THE REGIONAL PLAN 





The black line indicates the boundary of the Civil Defence Region No. 4. 
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in the amorphous sprawl of London. 
Doubtless the Committee are right in 
their implied view that this is un- 
attainable without clear physical detach- 
ment of the local units. Thus they have 
given a graphic illustration of one of 
the most important of current ideals in 
_ metropolitan reconstruction—a valuable 
service. . 

But on the still more important ideal 
of the family dwelling their thinking is 
less clear. It seems a tiny symptom, 
but a significant one, that in writing 
of the regrouping of industry and 
business they let fall the phrase ‘* hous- 
ing of the necessary workers.” The 
words could be defended as meaning 
that in the zoning of work-places 
account should be taken of the number 
of workers who can live in good con- 
ditions within easy access. But other 
things in the plan point to the 
old assumption of the priority of 
** economic ” over “‘ sociological ’’ con- 
siderations, which historically is the 
root of all urban evils. To treat people 
as one of the necessities of industry is 
none the less perverse because society 
has consistently done it for centuries. 
It should be the other way round: 
Industry is necessary to people. 

The point is not academic. The 
character of any city depends on the 
priorities in the minds of those who 
determine its development. The Hous- 
ing movement, a great democratic 
enthusiasm, has been dominated (too 
exclusively perhaps) by a really im- 
portant thing—adequate space and good 
functional design of family dwellings. 
Rebuilding of built-up areas has proved 
impracticable on the standards the new 
outlook produced, because of the 
absence of a solution of the problem 
of shifting values ; hence the suburbs, 
disorderly diffusion, the disastrous 
growth of long-distance daily travel, 
and the loss of local community. This 
Plan, seeking to redress the balance, 
topples over on the other side. It is 
too exclusively pre-occupied with com- 
munity structure. Vital as this is, Al 
priority still belongs to the family home. 
No planning which does not recognise 
this is sound, or can in practice be 
implemented. 
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The fundamental defect of the 
R.I.B.A. plan is that it essays the mis- 
guided task of replacing in the 850 square 
miles of the Civil Defence Region the 
8,500,000 people living there in 1939, 
It faces colossal demolitions, and shifts 
thousands of industries and millions of 
people, just in order to rehouse most of 
them at entirely unacceptable densities. 
A calculation of the space properly 
required for a satisfactory ‘‘ all-classes ”’ 
town, including a preponderance of 
houses with minimum gardens, and the 
lowest tolerable standard of playing- 
field area, shows that an overall town 
density of 25 persons per acre is on the 
high side. Assuming all the playing 
fields are thrown into the surrounding 
park net-work (which is inconvenient 
for a town unit in excess of 10,000 
population), the maximum density 
overall of urban units might be raised 
to 30 persons per acre. But this Plan 
contemplates overall densities, for a 
huge part of London, 12 to 15 miles 
across, ranging from 46 to 160 persons 
per acre, including all public open space 
—which means there would have to be 
densities of more than 240 persons per 
acre over vast residential districts. 

Thus the Plan evades London’s 
major problem. London cannot be 
satisfactorily reshuffled within its present 
built-up area, nor within the Civil 
Defence Region. Nor is it any easier 
to do so than to face the plain necessity 
of central deconcentration. | When 
regrouping London we must thin it out 
as well. But though a quantitative error 
of this magnitude cannot be regarded 
as a minor fault, this Plan has public 
interest and value as a diagram of a 
better pattern of development. And it 
does much to encourage imaginative 
thinking about London’s future. 


POINTS OF VIEW 
There is a growing objection to flats. 
—Mr G. P. Howmes, Chairman of 
the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. 


Much of the opposition to flats is disap- 

pearing. 
s—Mre R. A. H. ‘Livett, A.R.I.B.A., 
Housing Director, Leeds. 
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IR freight transport has a vital 

part to play in the relocation of 
industry in this country ; a part which 
could not be visualised a brief four years 
ago when the Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population was preparing its Report. 
This Report, as is well known, pro- 
posed that a Central Planning Authority 
should be set up, and recommended 
that the objectives of national action 
should be :— 


(a) Continued and further redevelop- 
ment of congested urban areas, 
where necessary. 

(6) Decentralisation or dispersal, both 
of industries and industrial popu- 
lation, from such areas. 

(c) Encouragement of a reasonable 
balance of industrial develop- 
ment, so far as possible, through- 
out the various divisions or 
regions of Great Britain, coupled 
with appropriate diversification 
of industry in each division or 
region throughout the country. 


These measures were proposed as a 
peace-time necessity to relieve the 
cumulative chaos of the old industrial 
order, and in particular of the time- 
honoured locations of industry. These, 
based on coal fields and sea ports, had 
produced the conurbations of Glasgow 
and Clydeside, the North-East Coast, 
South Lancashire, the Midlands, South 
Wales and London, which together 
contain some 80 per cent. of the 
country’s population. In these con- 
centrations the population languished 
due to industrial depression, or, in the 
case of the more prosperous Midlands 
and London, the increasing strain of 
life in insufficient living room with 
daily journeys of one or two hours 
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LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 
AND AIR TRANSPORT 


By D. B. Williamson, B.Sc. 
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Points of View 


on Planning—2 








sapped men’s resources and health, 
and hindered the development of 
children who grew up in cramped 
quarters without opportunity of enjoy- 
ing sunlight and fresh air, and the fresh 
food that a vital countryside provides. 

The Royal Commission’s recommen- 
dations for the decentralisation or 
dispersal of industry are largely depen- 
dent on the new mobility given to indus- 
try by electric power transmission, which 
has severed the bond of the coal field, 
and by modern transport which, for 
light products, has made a railway 
location no longer a strict essential. 

The first three years of the war pro- 
duced industrial changes which by a 
convenient dispensation of providence 
directly assisted the fulfilment of the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations. 
The blitz on many large centres has 
provided the necessity and the oppor- 
tunity to “‘ re-develop congested urban 
areas.” The dispersal of industry for 
strategic reasons has provided us with 
nuclei of industrial settlements or new 
towns which must be retained and 
developed after the war if the drift 
back to the pre-war great towns and 
conurbations is to be avoided. 

But even to-day there is among many 
industrialists an apathy towards reloca- 
tion of post-war industry. Talk of com- 
ing back to the old factory locations is 
heard. The sound sociological and less 
easily perceived economic grounds for 
building new towns and settlements are 
regarded as idealistic. One is assured 
that hard economic facts and the 
demand of workers to return to their 
old homes will frustrate any substantial 
relocation of industry and of popula- 
tion. We persist in our old places like 
forlorn hens from sheer habit scraping 
their derelict runs from which the wire- 
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netting of extinct technical and econo- 
mic limitations is rapidly rusting away. 
A “ practical ” and economic incentive 
to relocation has been lacking, and now 
literally out of the air comes the solution 
—air freight transport. 

Up and down the country, first class 
and permanent airfields have been 
built. If our post-war exports (which 
the nation must have), and in particular 
light exports, are to be of any avail in 
post-war markets in Egypt, India, Brazil 
or Australia, it will be futile to ship 
them to a port, load them, and transport 
them by sea in a matter of weeks. While 
we do so our neighbours will despatch 
goods direct by air to arrive at their 
precise destination in a matter of hours. 
The export of all light products of high 
intrinsic value will eventually be largely 
from factories built near to airports and 
served by air freighters. It may be 


objected that light products of high 
intrinsic value will not form a large 
proportion of post-war British exports. 
On the contrary, surely in a world that 
is rapidly becoming industrialised, the 


cruder and more elementary industrial 
products on which the trade of this 
country was built up, will be made in 
the newly industrialised countries ; our 
survival as an exporting nation will 
depend increasingly on our exporting 
our brains both directly and indirectly. 
Directly, by providing adequate passen- 
_ger air services to transport technical 
advisers to destinations throughout the 
world. Indirectly, by manufacturing for 
export high grade technical products a 
substantial portion of whose value will 
be represented by research and technical 
craftsmanship raiher than wholly by 
“material, labour and overheads.” 
Electronic devices, products in light 
alloys and plastics, pharmaceutical 
products and nutritional concentrates 
are typical examples. Light products of 
high intrinsic value: ideal freight for 
air transport. Electric power, modern 
road and electric rail transport, and now 
air freight transport, these are the 
physical tools for relocating industry. 
Beyond these physical and economic 
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considerations the relocation of industry 
is vital to the regeneration of the be 
nation. We are told that we sh 
require to work harder in the post-war 
world. It will be a travesty of reason 
if we each, from labourer to manager, 
continue to waste our health, time and 
money in wearisome daily travel to 
from work. In pre-war London one} 
every six occupied men spent his ti 
carrying the other five or their g 
and families. 

This is wasting our substance 
futile living. To remedy it exis 
villages and towns, especially th 
within easy reach of airports, 
adjacent to which airports may be 
structed, will require to be develo 
industrially and with due regard 
agricultural requirements and to 
associated nutritional needs of t 
populations. New towns too W 
require to be planned and built. 
these new locations most people 
be within ten or twenty minutes’ walk or 
cycle ride of their work places. The 
present economic and cultural differ 
ences between rural and urban standards 
of living will in addition be levelled, and 
as the machine used for the good of 
man throughout the world raises the 
standard of living throughout the world, 
the increasing leisure that must neces 
sarily ensue will be given to a peopl 
who will have a culture and joy in living 
that will make them able and worthy 
to accept the gift. Until such changes 
are made the gloomy and true statistical 
prognostications of a declining and 
ageing population must hold good. 
Only by taking these necessary step 
to make a world fit, not for heroes but 
for children to live in, shall we recapture 
that zest for living that will give our 
nation, and the world, new life. 

This last may seem a long term vieW, 
in some respects it is, but it is th 
practical vision to which we must aspift 
now if we are to avoid post-war ul 
employment and if we are to give mat 
kind a spiritual incentive to plan his 
environment as well as a physical and 
economic incentive. 
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Sir Montague Barlow, Sir Cecil Weir and Mrs Joan Robinson at the opening session of the 
. | Town and Country Planning Association he nem on Town Planning, Housing and Full 
Employment. 


The Town and Country Planning 

Association held a successful conference 
on ‘* Town Planning, Housing, and 
Full Employment,’’ at the Waldorf 
Hotel, on July 3 and 4. Three hundred 
and fifty delegates were present. 


A full report of the Conference is 
being published in book form by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber in a few months’ time. 
Sir Montague Barlow, in formally open- 
ing the Conference, referred to the delay 
on the part of the Government in reach- 
ing a broad decision on_ problems 
affecting the location of industry and to 
the difficulties of local authorities in 
formulating plans without assuming that 
a national planning policy will be forth- 
coming. 


HOWARD MEMORIAL 
MEDAL 


Professor L. Patrick Abercrombie (left), 
who received the Howard Memorial Medal 
from the Rt Hon. the Earl of Lytton, 
President of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, on June 8, 1943. The Minister 
of Town and Country Planning spoke in 
honour of Professor Abercrombie. 








When We Build Again 


The Film and 


eg HEN We Build Again,’’ a film 

based on the book of the same 
name, is the first film made in Britain 
to present some of the basic issues of 
town planning to the public. 

Films skirting the ‘‘ housing prob- 
lem ’’ in a facile pre-war way ; monoto- 
nous sequences of our showier cathe- 
drals and country houses; dreary 
‘* Beautiful Britains ’’ in two reels 
have been all we had to offer up to date 
to the Forces, and to the institutes, 
clubs, and planning groups clamouring 
for films about ‘‘ housing and plan- 
ning ’’—{apart, of course, from Ameri- 


can films such as ‘‘ The River ’’ and 
3 a Lo Ve Cae, « 
\ \ 
‘ 
4 * 


THIS SECTION OF THE ““ TOWNS OF TOMORROW ” SCREEN FROM THE EXHIBITION “‘ WHEN WE 
BUILD AGAIN ” illustrates central decongestion and the tidying-up of suburban sprawl under 
Provision for both homes and workplaces for the population 
which cannot be rehoused on the old sites is suggested in a new satellite town and an existing 
small town well away from the city. 


a long-term planning scheme. 
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the Exhibition 


‘¢The City ’’). ‘*‘ When We Buil 
Again ’’ is therefore welcome as 3 
tremendous step forward in this aspect 
of town planning education. 

It sets out to show some of the 
existing evils of modern industrial city 
development—the dense confusion of 
streets, houses and factories produced 
by the industrial revolution, the traffic 
problem and lack of playing space. 
The film points to the fact that the 
centres of our big cities must be rebuilt 
at lower densities and one sequence 
shows a diagrammatic reconstruction 
of a city district with industry re- 
grouped near good homes and com- 
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A NEW TOWN 


An overhead view of the 
model town designed by 
Mr Thomas Sharp,M.7.?.1., 
for the film ‘“‘ When we 
Build Again.’ 


A = Industrial Area. 

B = Industrial Area Ex- 
tension. 

C = Shops and Town centre 

D = Station 

E = Schools. 

F = Allotments. 


Churches, theatres, pubs, 
community centre, nursery 
schools, local shops and 
other public buildings are 
provided in the town. 


munity facilities. It is suggested that 
the surplus population displaced by this 
planning process might go to a new 
satellite town. This model town was 
designed by Mr Thomas Sharp specially 
for the film. The film was presented 
by Cadbury Bros. 16 mm. (sound) 
copies are being made by the Ministry 
of Information and will be available 
in the autumn for group showings. 


An exhibition, ‘‘ When We Build 
Again,’’ has been prepared jointly by 
Cadbury Bros. and the Town and 


Country Planning Association. It is 
being shown at the moment in the North 
of England and is fully booked until 
1944. Arrangements are made to show 
the exhibition in various towns where 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation regional conferences are held. 





Our task is to teach a child to play 
and nothing else. Child-life in an 
industrial society is stunted by confine- 
ment in flatted houses, lack of freedom 
to make noise, lack of space to run 
about. These unnatural conditions bring 
other troubles in their train. 

Director of the Notre Dame Child 
Guidance Clinic in the‘* Glasgow Herald.” 


Defects (of flat life)are the conscious- 
ness of hive-life, the bee above and the 
bee below switching on refrigerators 
and grills, filling green porcelain baths 
identical with the ones you possess. 
No, not possess. If there is one thing 
you do not do it is possess anything, 
even your individuality. There is very 
little scope for nuances of personal 
taste in cement cubes ; fitted carpets to 
hide the cement floor, pelmets to soften 
the cement-encased steel girders, the 
minimum of pictures plugged to the 
cement walls. 

—From “ Backwater,” by Joan Morgan 


There has been a queer fashion for 
disparaging happiness: envy and in- 
adequacy of life have disguised them- 
selves as a hunger for social justice with 
the purpose of making happy people feel 
guilty.” —Raymond Mortimer. 


‘* Already to-day the word ‘ Plan- 
ning ’ arouses faint feelings of nausea 
in the more sensitive ; summoning up 
visions of flat-roofed communal flats, 
dehydrated, vitaminised, State-provided 
nourishment for all, vast neon-lit 
arterial ‘roads slicing through every 
valley.”’ 

—Osbert Lancaster in the Observer. 


** In considering post-war building it 
has to be remembered that we do not 
yet know how the population will be 
finally redistributed. It is probable that 
around certain mammoth munition plants 
new towns will arise.”’ 

Mr B. S. Townroe. 
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» TOWN PLANS! 


PLANNING 
PROPAGANDA 


by Hugh Pilcher 


* 
Mr Hugh Pilcher, who, as a 


journalist, is in a position to 


Popular interest in planning ends at the garden gate. gauge popu lar interest in 


N? pressure of public opinion 
to-day vitalises the town and 
country planning movement. 

That was the first thing which 
dismayed me, as a journalistic new- 
comer whose business it is to study 
the public’s appetites and enthusiasms. 

The second thing was that this 
weakness, this hiatus, did not seem 
to be realised by many of the intelli- 
gent, keen and earnest people who 
form, for example, the membership 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association. 

At the risk of being presumptuous, 
I would urge that the cultivation of 
a powerful and determined public 
opinion should be the main immedi- 
ate objective of the movement. 

In the maelstrom of plans and 
programmes now competing for 
support in the midst of war’s dis- 
tractions, only those will achieve 
even a compromise realisation which 
command the understanding and 
support of a majority of the people. 

The Beveridge proposals are sure 
of at least partial acceptance because 
no government dare reject all of 
them in face of their popular wel- 
come. 

Now Sir William Beveridge’s plan 
is not merely one which appeals to 
everybody in that supersensitive spot 
the pocket. It was presented with a 


planning, comes to the con- 
clusion that the average 
man’s interest in town plan- 
ning ends at his garden gate. 
He would like to see a more 
direct human appeal by 
planners to the public. 


great and under-rated flair for pub- 
licity. The picturesque idea of the 
Giants Want, Squalor and so forth, 
the clear, simple language, the prac- 
tical detail unobscured by sermoniz- 
ing—these assets add up to a masterly 
example of how to put over a com- 
plex technical proposition. 

And behind the Plan was the 
unusual and delightful personality of 
Sir William himself, a born subject 
for cartoonists, a fine speaker . 
but it is unnecessary to elaborate. 

There are many other methods of 
reaching the public’s heart, and 
town planners must explore them. 

Our Minister, Mr W. S. Morrison, 
has shown his awareness of the 
problem, but hardly of its difficulties. 
He said in June : 

“*T take the view that one of the 
prime duties of my Ministry should 
be to make the public conscious of 
what planning means, what it is 


(continued on page 76) 
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EDUCATION THROUGH 
EXHIBITIONS 


by Sylvia Pollak 


* 


Miss Pollak has travelled 
throughout the country lec- 
turing with exhibitions since 
the war began. She pleads 
for simple human presenta- 
tioninall exhibitions designed 
to educate the public in town 
planning. A personal ap- 
proach is, she thinks, lacking 
in most exhibitions to-day. 


O arouse an awareness of the 

problems of reconstruction and a 
desire to contribute to their solution 
is the first aim of the planning 
educationalist, and since exhibitions 
are a proved and effective way of 
stimulating popular comment, let 
us consider popular reactions in 
general terms. I have had it said to 
me by an expert on housing: ‘‘I 
never can be bothered to read all the 
captions on your exhibitions. But 
the general effect is very nice ’’; 
the remark, note, of an enlightened 
person. Can we therefore be sur- 
prised that the ordinary people of 
working-class towns, eyes accus- 
tomed to the story-book glamour of 
the movies or tired from a day’s 
work, only look at photographs in 
planning exhibitions with a vague 
and general curiosity, pass by even 
the most perfectly and economically 
worded captions, and fail to see that 
the problem as presented has any 
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ING AND PUBLIC OPINION 


connection with their own lives ? 
A typical misconception is that of 
the London woman who, admiring 
the photograph of a jerry built bye- 
pass, said to her companion : ‘*What 
nice “ouses we’re going to ‘ave 
after the war.”’ 

Tired apathy and lack of compre- 
hension are not the only problems. 
There is the active prejudice which 
expresses the unshakable opinion 
that ‘‘ all this planning °’ is ** com- 
munistic ’’ and ‘‘ what’s going to 
happen to the individual?’’ The 
equally apathetic conviction that we 
know everything is awful but what 
can we do about it. And the 
defeatism which says, it'll all be 
the same again after the war, what- 
ever we think now. 

The invasion of museums and gal- 
leries, village institutes and company 
showrooms by exhibitions under the 
guidance of such bodies as British 
Institute of Adult Education, 
R.I.B.A., Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association or Housing Centre 
may have their repercussions amongst 
local councils, they may affect the 
curriculum of schools, leaving a 
seed of new thought for the future. 
But too often they barely touch the 
ordinary general public and without 
this sympathetic support national 
schemes will be of little avail. 

The personal approach, the emo- 
tional key, if it could be so called, is 
lacking. It is in part a matter of 
presentation. There is the inevitable 
struggle, in the exhibition designer 
or popular lecturer, between the 
need to impart information and the 
desire to put over an idea. In this 
matter a lesson might well be learnt 
from the punch and clarity of the 
Civil Service Clerical Association’s 

(continued on page 76) 
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P lanning Propaganda continued from page 74. 


doing and what it seeks to do.” 

But then he added : 

** Mark how eagerly the planning 
of our country is discussed at gather- 
ings of men and women in the 
Services, at home and overseas . . . 
This generation, it is plain, is hungry 
for understanding.” 

Now Mr Morrison is, I believe, 
deluding himself. I know many 
people who have lectured to service 
men and women on planning, others 
who have held discussion groups. 

They all report intense interest in 
housing—but not in town and country 
planning, of which housing is only 
a little fraction. 

No—there can be certainty that 
popular planning still ends at the 
garden gate. 

The advantages to ordinary people 
in their daily life of a planned com- 
munity in which ugliness, waste of 
energy and boredom have been 
reduced or abolished are not yet 
even beginning to be understood. 

And I believe that the public will 
remain indifferent until planners stop 
making speeches to other planners 


and go out into the world with their 
gospel. 

These may seem small, trivial, 
even contemptible points. But put 
together and multiplied they consti- 
tute the art of publicity, which we 
despise to-day only at our peril. 

Now for some practical sugges- 
tions: The word ‘‘ planning ’’ 
cannot be abandoned, although it 
antagonises certain types of mind. 

** Town and Country Planning ”’ is 
an accurate abstraction. ‘“‘ Home 
and Community Planning” is more 
appealing, but still an abstraction. 

Try the compound-word approach: 
“The Plan- Your- Places Move- 
ment ”’ ? 

Try the personal approach : “ The 
Abercrombie Plan ”’ ? 

Better still, just ‘‘ Abercrombie.” 
Perhaps the reception of the London 
Plan will make it and the latest 
Howard medallist popular symbols 
of the kind we need. 

For we do need them, as part of 
the essential process of selling town 
planning to the public. 

And we need them badly. 


. 





Education through Exhibitions continued from page 75. 


picture of the Beveridge Report. It 
says what it means, in popular 
language—although esthetically it 
has faults. 

The real necessity now is not for 
the erudite depiction, however per- 
fect, of life as it has been lived in the 
past, nor for the idealist conception 
of what it might be in the future, but 
for proposals as to what. could be 
done with the world as people know it. 

The ordinary man—‘‘ Our Mr 
Brown ”—knows what he does not 
want, but it is difficult for him to 
define or to attain what he does. 
Confused by the technical phrase- 
ology and factional struggles — of 


the experts, he is liable to fall an 
easy prey to the rising propaganda of 
laissez faire. 

Teach Mr Brown how town plan- 
ning will affect his family life, how 
to tackle his own local problems, 
and the national scheme will eventu- 
ally have some meaning for him. 
But try to present to him such 
specialised knowledge as the integral 
importance of architecture in society, 
and he will cross the room to 
look at the aeroplanes sent down 
by the Ministry for the ‘‘ Wings for 
Victory ’’ week, because the aero- 
plane has a definite bearing upon 
his daily life. 
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R F. J. OSBORN, who has 

edited this topical symposium’, 
written a preface, and himself been 
one of the seventy disputants contend- 
ing over the air, claims to have read 
through every mortal one of these 
twenty-three broadcasts, at one sitting, 
with enjoyment. Such zest and vitality 
are truly Churchillian, and when he 
adds: ‘“‘I was frankly surprised to 
find how coherent the talks were as a 
series—to what a remarkable extent 
they succeeded in presenting the main 
issues and how much was to be learned 
from them even by a person who has 
been thinking about them for 25 
years . > ‘Well, one realised afresh 
that the hard riding of his own mettle- 
some hobbyhorses has left his mind 
still flexibly receptive, still generously 
appreciative of the varying performances 
of a big field all differently mounted yet 
all headed along their own individual 
lines for the same uncertain goal. There 
actually were stalwarts (so he avers) 
who listened in to the whole lot of 
discussions, but for my part I certainly 
find the matter far more acceptable in 
its present book form than ever it was 
through the microphone. Which, as 
the whole thing was expressly designed 
for broadcasting would seem to be 
so much the worse for wireless ‘‘ Dis- 
cussions”? and so much the better for 
| the printed word. 

Anyway, Mr Osborn has done very 
well to catch these fleeting planning 
dicta and pin them into this seemly 
half-crown cabinet for closer and more 
leisurely inspection—a scrutiny that 
his specimens will be found to repay 

| unexpectedly well. No doubt this is 
due in fact to skilful editing (a certain 
shortening of the talks is admitted) 
resulting in the merciful elimination of 
some of the tiresome pseudo-agree- 
ment passages—‘‘ Well, anyway, we 








* Making Plans. Todd Publishing 
Company. 77 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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Reconstruction on the Air 
By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


are both doing the Lord’s work, you 
in your way and I in His,” and so on, 
though less pleasingly expressed. 

I am, however, startled to find that 
some of my own utterances as here 
recorded in cold print still retain a 
sweet reasonableness that must clearly 
have been willed into both them and 
me at Broadcasting House, for it is 
quite alien to my nature. 

But I suppose it would never have 
done if we had all been allowed to 
say just exactly what we thought and 
as violently as we felt it. Or perhaps, 
isn’t that just what is wanted? Hear 
what comfortable words Bernard Shaw 
speaks as to that: ‘* The reasonable 
man adapts himself to the world: 
the unreasonable one persists in trying 
to adapt the world to himself. There- 
fore all progress depends on the un- 
reasonable man.” 

In ‘Ownership of Land” I wish 
Mr Osborn and his interlocutor, Mr 
John Watson, might have let themselves 
go and been less circumspectly non- 
commital and “‘ statesmanlike,”’ though 
no doubt Authority considered itself 
pretty plucky to have even permitted a 
talk at all on a subject that still seems 
to be taboo in many circles, as though 
it were not merely embarrassing, but a 
little improper. Yet it, of course, 
remains fundamental and must be 
boldly faced and disposed: of before 
there can be any sure foundation for 
planning at all. 

I suppose that Lord (then I think 
** Mr ”’) Keynes has had to go “ states- 
manlike”’ since his broadcast, for 
there is a sad little note under the 
heading ““How much does Finance 
matter?” to this effect: ‘In this 
talk the Rt Hon. Lord Keynes, the 
famous economist, dealt in an illuminat- 
ing way with the relation between 
finance and physical reconstruction. 
A summary appeared in the “* Listener ” 
of April 2nd, 1942. In view of the 
developments in the planning situation 
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since the talk, a topical one, was 
delivered, Lord Keynes is unwilling 
to agree to its re-publication in per- 
manent form without revisions, which 
he is unable to undertake through 
pressure of work. The talk has, 
therefore, with regret, been omitted.” 

The regret expressed will be universal, 
for there is no man living who can 
illuminate the dark mysteries of finance 
with the wit and lucidity of Lord 
Keynes, or whose general attitude 
seems to be so encouraging to the 
rational good-citizen, the emergent 
** sociologic man.” 

It was he who wrote bitterly of that 
“frantic perversion of commercial 
arithmetic” that made it seem actually 
reasonable for the Treasury to resist 
expenditure manifestly necessary to 
the public good if it could not prove 
that it would show a money profit in 
the old-fashioned book-keeping sense. 
Having recently written thus of him : 
** That this acute critic of the status quo 
should have now been created a peer 
and made a director of the Bank of 
England is a hopeful indication of how 
far Authority has swung round to his 
view, for he is not the man to be 
deflected from his own.”’ I am naturally 
anxious to see my faith justified by 
yet more valiant challenges issued from 
the same citadel of defiant good sense. 

Certainly there is plenty of sound 
good sense spread through the pages 
of “‘ Making Plans,” as how would 
this not be with such contributors 
as George Cadbury, Elisabeth Denby, 
Professor Halford, Dr Dudley Stamp, 
Professor Sargant Forence, Sir John 
Russell, and Thomas Sharp ? 

But I doubt if any of these planning 
pundits can have been as brilliantly 
effective as was the otherwise unknown 
Mrs Heywood of Poplar, who opened 
the whole programme with memorable 
and moving eloquence. 

** All the same I want to go back to 
Poplar after the war, and so do the 
rest of the people who came with me. 
But I wouldn’t go back to the same 
house, even if I could. It wasn’t a 
bad house, not like some, but still it 
wasn’t a good house. For one thing 
it was a flat, and I think everybody 
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ought to have their own street door. 
And it hadn’t a bath—it could have 
been a lot better—’cos, I mean, they 
built that Becontree and everyone had 
a garden back and front, and we’re 
coming back from this country place 
and we want to keep our health up, and 
we don’t want to be crammed up like 
we were, ’cos I mean—Poplar, you 
step off the pavement into your street 
door, and there’s buildings back and 
front all caged in with shops, and a 
concrete square at the back where 
everyone done their washing and 
carpet-beating and all the dust-bins— 
and I mean, it isn’t nice.” 

Now that is real documentary broad- 
casting at its best, it sets the stage 
perfectly for all that follows and 
reflects the greatest credit on Mr 
Vincent Alford, ‘‘ whose skill and 
patience in conducting the series,” as 
the preface truly says, “‘ earned the 
admiration of all who took part in it.” 

But—conscious as we all were of 
Mr Alford’s great ability as a pro- 
ducer—what in hell is wrong with 
most of us, so that, instead of sounding 
or reading like the throbbingly alive 
Mrs Heywood, we are just flatly 
nutritious and no more—like yester- 
day’s cold mutton ? 

Planning is so important that anyone 
who for one unguarded moment makes 
it seem unnecessarily dull as well as 
difficult, deserves something pretty 
terrible. 

I think he should be made to read 
and make a précis of all the speeches 
ever delivered by the members of the 
Society of Individualists: That would 
learn him ! 


** An officer of the A.T.S. told me 
that the most popular subject for 
discussion amongst her girls is ‘* The 
House I would like to live in.’”” What 
do you think they want? 

They want a house of their own, with 
a garden for children to grow up in. 

. And to be within easy reach of the 
country while not too far from a town.” 


—Astragal, in the ‘* Architects’ Journal.” 
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N the past month or two there has 

been increasing agreement among 
“interpreters” of the Scott Report— 
particularly with reference to the Com- 
mittee’s attitude to decentralisation. 
Opening the debate on the Scott Report 
at a meeting of the Chartered Sur- 


veyors’ Institution, Mr J. A. Arnold 
Forster, Chairman of the East Suffolk 
County Planning Committee, and an 
Associate of the Council of the 
Institution, said that ‘‘ the wisdom of 
the report lies in its desire to bring 
about the spread of industry and domes- 
tic housing—not by any rigid segrega- 
tion of townsmen and countrymen—but 
by careful location of factory and home. 

. At the same time the report 
envisages the planning for a redistribu- 
tion of industry and housing by the 
encouragement of development in se- 
lected centres and in suitably sited 
new townships rather than by the graft- 
ing of industry upon the country villages 
and urban districts.” 

* * * 


A Sergeant in the Army Education 
Corps who has led discussion groups 
and given many illustrated talks on town 
planning writes to tell us of the enor- 
mous need for popular education on 
the subject. His remarks on_ the 
attitude of the forces to planning 
confirm other lecturers’ experiences. 
First there is the overwhelming desire 
for houses as compared with flats. 
He goes on . .. ‘* There is, too, exces- 
sive urban-mindedness and a failure to 
appreciate the virtues and possibilities 
of rural life. The average man in the 
Services has an attitude of complete 
satisfaction towards modern suburbia. 
It is extremely difficult to convince 
many men that rows of semi-detached 
£850 houses, as in Outer London, are 
not the perfection of housing. And 





finally there is a prevalent political 
pessimism and cynicism—viz., we know 
you could plan and build better, but 
the government will never find the 
money, the landlords will maintain 
their grip, etc., etc. These are the main 
points which emerge time and time 
again.’’ 
* * = 

Numbers and types of shops to be 
provided in new communities is one of 
the aspects of planning on which there 
is much interest at the moment. We 
were therefore interested in Professor 
Abercrombie’s recent remarks at Bath. 
He hoped that Bath’s characteristic 
small shops would not degenerate into 
** streets of great emporia.’’ There 
is some current reaction against the 
‘*big store ’’ type of shop even in 
London. As a peace-time entertain- 
ment counter-gazing in a large store in 
London has its admitted attractions. 
But one of the main difficulties of the 
shopper who means business is the 
waste of time in going from department 
to department, which have a confused 
habit of being transferred from third 
floor to sub-basement overnight. 


* * * 


A report from a Swedish corre- 
spondent in Berlin, quoted in ‘ The 
Times ”’ of June 3, 1943, gives significant 
information as to vast transfers of 
industry from the western parts of 
Germany to the east. Upper Silesia, 
the Danzig region, the Vienna forest 
area, and the eastern Alps are men- 
tioned as places where “* the industries 
can be well concealed from prying 
aeroplanes.” The transfer, which is 
compared to the movement of Russian 
industries to the Urals, is stated to be 
already far advanced, and the output 
of the arms industry is claimed to be 
increasing in its new surroundings. 
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A sign of the times was the Con- 
ference on ‘‘ Living in the Country,”’ 
held by the Town and Country Planning 
Association at Colyton, Devon. 
In spite of transport difficulties over 
200 people heard Dr L. Dudley Stamp, 
Mr Cedric Drewe, M.P., and Mr H. W. J. 
Heck speaking on Planning Rural 
Areas. Mrs St. John Ervine was the 
enthusiastic local organiser. 

* * * 


Mr Rees Jeffreys, still on the war- 
path for better roads, points out that 
bomb-damage should make it easier to 
provide new under-pass and over-pass 
roads in some cases. The idea is one 
that no doubt the city planners and 
engineers are keeping well in mind. 
Our own attitude on the road lay-out 
question is clear. Plan so that un- 
necessary traffic movement is eliminated, 
by decentralising over-concentrated 
areas, and regrouping business and 
residential zones for maximum accessi- 
bility. Long-term road-improvement 
planning will then have a chance to 
improve our facilities and increase our 
safety, instead of chasing its own tail 
and fostering congestion as in nearly 
every city in the past. 


* * * 


The evidence of the Town and 
Country Planning Association to the 
Ministry of Health recommended that 
terraces up to ten or twelve houses 
(with provision for access to backs) 
might be introduced into post-war 
schemes in order to avoid the monotony 
of pairs and single houses. An interest- 
ing letter on this point appeared in a 
recent issue of the ‘* Surveyor ’’:— 


** By no means will everyone agree 
with the wisdom of reintroducing 
terraces into municipal housing schemes. 
My personal experience is that most 
occupants prefer a detached or semi- 
detached house. 

‘*Exponents of the terrace house 
stress the point that it gives greater 
scope for architectural skill in elevation, 
but that is little when weighed against 
the advantages of being able to provide 
light and ventilation from three or 
four sides instead of two ; facility for 
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entrance to the rear without passing 
through or under the house or a 
common rear passage; and a greater 
feeling of spaciousness and individu- 
ality.’’ 

We agree with the writer that archi- 
tectural considerations should not over- 
ride provisions for health, space and 
privacy. The problem of the recon- 
struction team (architect, planner and 
sociologist) is in balancing the issues 
involved : the importance of the happi- 
ness of the individual and the family, 
and the aesthetic pleasure and well- 
being of the community. The two 
elements, far from being in opposite 
camps, are to a considerable extent, 
interdependent. 

* * *” 


The first recorded mention of Town 
Planning on the popular stage was 
in London last year in sophisticated 
review—just about the time that plan- 
ning became ‘‘ news.’’ 

Hollywood is now apparently ‘‘catch- 
ing up with housing.’’ Two recent 
films, ‘* My Sister Eileen ’’ and ‘‘George 
Washington Slept Here ’’ are not with- 
out planning significance. Both give a 
farcical twist to middle- and upper- 
middle-class ‘‘ housing problems ”’ in 
the big city. In one the husband— 
a confirmed ‘‘ cliff-dweller ’’—is even- 
tually won over to rural detachment. 
In the other, a cynical landlord says: 
‘*In New York you either live over a 
Subway, under a Subway—or you don’t 
live in New York.” Among “ attrac- 
tions’’ showing at the moment is 
“The More the Merrier,” a film on 
current overcrowding in Washington. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that “Sharing 
the Shower” does not always have 
these romantic results. 


* * * 


Three hundred and forty-three groups 
of Townswomen’s Guilds (35,652 
answers) replied to the questionnaire 
prepared by the Women’s Group on 
Public Welfare. The replies to the 
question: ‘‘Should a house have a 
garage ’’ gave 84 per cent. as wanting 
a garage. A fair interpretation is that 
a vote of a garage is really a vote, in 
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the main, for ‘‘extra houseroom.”’ 
Many of the groups pointed out that 
a garage was desirable whether a car 
was kept or not as it could be used for 
many purposes. Some suggested that 
the space over the garage could be 
used as an additional room or for 
storage. space. Popular feeling on 
space is apparently to vote for ‘* the 
most of as much as possible.”’ 

* * a 


Professor Abercrombie, who is the 
joint author with Mr J. Forshawe of 
the County of London plan and the 
successor of the late Sir Raymond 
Unwin and Mr Barry Parker as a 
Howard Medallist (see page 71) has 
held the Chair of Town Planning at 
University College, London, since 1935. 
He was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Location of Industry 
(Barlow Commission, 1937-39). While 
he agreed generally with the main 
report, Professor Abercrombie signed 
the minority report, and in a ‘‘ Dis- 
sentient Memorandum ”’ to the report 
he recommended that the Town and 
Country Planning Act should be 
“stiffened up ’’ to check the tendency 
of crowding a greater number of 
people on a given site in blocks of flats 
than could be rehoused in homes with 
gardens. 





* * 


The Manchester City News, in a 
leading article writes : 


‘“We unhesitatingly congratulate 
Dr C. Metcalfe Brown, the Manchester 
Medical Officer of Health, for his 
outspoken and frank report to the 
Health Committee. With 68,837 unfit 
dwellings in the city and an estimated 
building need of over 76,000, Man- 
chester is faced with a formidable 
problem. 

But Dr Brown goes further and 
deeper. He settles the severe problem 
of houses versus flats with a few deft 
strokes of his pen. On health, social 
and family grounds, he demands houses 
wherever possible. Families with 
children are to have the priority which 
pad be theirs. 

The virtures which have saved Britain 
were bred in and through a healthy 
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family life, with its reacting individualism 
and discipline ; the vices which once 
bade fair to undermine Britain were 
bred both in slums and in the childless 
flat. 

To have your own front door and 
your own roof and your own bit of 
garden is desirable if you are to have 
the right type of family life.’’ 


* * * 


There is keen interest in planning in 
some of the prison camps in enemy coun- 
tries. The books presented during the 
past years by Cadbury Bros. have pro- 
duced a demand for more. Prisoners write 
to say they have started studying for 
Town Planning examinations, and some 
have asked if they can join the Town 
and Country Planning Association and 
receive its literature. To send planning 
books to prison camps is thus both a 
service to prisoners, and a means of 
education in planning. 

Donations for this purpose will be 
gladly received by the Association. 
There is adequate machinery for sending 
the books through the Red Cross. 
Cheques should be sent to the Secretary, 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


* * * 


In a recent speech to the London 
Labour Party, Mr Herbert Morrison, 
the Home Secretary, made an interesting 
reference to possible post-war guidance 
of Industrial Location. 

** One of the great advantages of a 
comprehensive scheme of social security 
with a decent level of benefit,” -he said, 
** is that it makes it possible to envisage 
those great changes and developments in 
employment and the location of industry 
which everyone is agreed are coming off 
after the war. Over from war to peace 
will mean great industrial strain and 
dislocation however well we plan the 
transition. Workpeople in some numbers 
may have to be ready to change their jobs 
and to change their place of residence.” 


We have no right to condemn 
working people to live in flats. 
—Alderman Gascoigne, Sheffield. 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 


R.I.B.A. 

On July 6, Mr Percy Thomas, 0.B.E., was 
elected President of the R.I.B.A. in succes- 
sion to Mr W. H. Ansell, the retiring 
President. Mr Thomas has been three 
times President of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects. He has already served as 
President of the R.I.B.A. from 1935-1937. 

* * * 
Birthday Honours 

We congratulate Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
Sir William Y. Darling, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and Sir Hugh Beaver, Director- 
General of the Ministry of Works and 
Building, on their recent knighthoods. 

* 


* * 


Northern Ireland 
The Ministry of Home Affairs hope to 
complete a housing survey for the whole 
of Northern Ireland by the end of August. 
* 


* * 


Summer School 

The T.P.I. Summer School is being held 
at Birmingham University from August 21 
—August 31. Those interested should get 
in touch with Mr W. L. Waide, the 
Honorary General Secretary, 75, Westfield 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


* * * 


Merseyside 

Mr F. Longstreth Thompson has been 
appointed to prepare a provisional plan 
for Merseyside. Mr C. H. James will act 
as his architectural adviser. r 


Building 
Mr F. E. Towndrow has been appointed 
Director of Experimental Building by the 
Minister of Works and Building. 
* * LJ 
Edinburgh 
Mr J. L. Clyde, k.c., Sir Thomas B. 
Whitson and Sir J. Donald Polloch were 
recently appointed by the Corporation of 
Edinburgh as an advisory committee on 
City Development. The Committee is now 
working on evidence and memoranda 
received from individuals and organisations. 
* * * 


York 

Professor Stanley D. Adshead and Major 
C. W. C. Needham have started work on 
their master-plan for the post-war develop- 
ment of York. 

* * * 

Oxford 

The Town Planning Committee of the 
Oxford City Council has recommended 
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that it is undesirable that any further he 
industries should be established within thy 
area of the Oxford Regional Plannipy 
Scheme. 


* * 


Transport 

The Minister of War Transport, with th 
concurrence of the Minister of Town an 
Country Planning and the Secretary ¢ 
State for Scotland, has appointed a com 
mittee on the design and lay-out of Roag, 


The members of the committee are 


Sir Frederick Cook, C.B., D.S.O., MC, 
M.INST.C.E. (chairman); Major H. £& 
Aldington, M.INST.C.E. (Ministry of Wa 
Transport Deputy Chief Engineer) ; 
S. L. C. Beaufoy, a.R.1.B.A., M.TPL 
(Ministry of Town and Country Planning): 
Col W. S. Cameron, M.INST.C.E., P.T.PL 
(city engineer of Leeds); Mr W. R 
Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., F.S., | A.M.INST.C.B, 
P.P.T.P.I.; Major C. V. Godfrey, OBE 
(chief constable of Salford); Mr R. A 
Kidd, D.sc., M.INST.C.E., M.T.P.I. (county 
surveyor of Nottinghamshire) ; Mr W. A 
Macartney, M.INST.C.E. (city engineer of 
Edinburgh); Mr A. J. McIntosh, o.Bt 
(chief constable of Dumbarton); M 
H. J. B. Manzoni, cC.B.E., M.INST.CE, 
M.T.P.I. (city engineer of Birmingham); 
Mr R. H. Matthew, A.R.1.B.A. (Scottish 
Office) ; Mr T. C. Newcomen. A.M.INST.CE 
(Ministry of War Transport Engineer); 
R. S. F. Edwards, A.M.INST.CE, 
hs law (Ministry of War Trans 
port), secretary to the committee. 


* * * 


U.S.A. War-time Housing 









Government housing in the year from 
July, 1943, is expected to cost £80 to £% 
millions. 

Much of the housing hitherto carried 
out is temporary, and some members of 
Congress fear that temporary houses will 
not be removed as intended, but sold to 
private speculators. In April a private bil 
was introduced into the House of Represet- 
tatives to provide that reserve funds be sé 
up from the rents of temporary houses to 
finance their demolition at the end of the wat. 


Our towns of the future should be built 
for the convenience of its citizens. From 
his home a man should be able to get easily 
and conveniently to his work, and have 
easy access to the open country. 

—C. W. Steedman. 
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Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning 


HE Rt Hon. W. S. Morrison 

received his first Press Conference 
as Minister of Town and Country 
Planning on Thursday, May 27. In 
the course of his address to the press 
Mr Morrison said that ‘‘ Planned use 
of the land can only be successful if it 
faithfully interprets the needs of the 
people for homes, working places, 
meeting places, holiday places and all 
the other purposes which go to create 
a rich and varied social life... . 
Good planning calls for faithful inter- 
pretation of the public need, whether 
it be national (in the shape, for example, 
of countrywide communications and 
the better location of industries) or 
local (in terms of well-spaced houses, 
good access to schools, shops and 
recreation). No plan, even for the 
smallest village, can be successful which 
is conceived airily by technicians think- 
ing only of what will look well and 
without painstaking study of the needs 
of those for whom it is designed. . . . 
Planning begins at home; and there 
is not a town or village in the country 
which could not be improved if those 
who lived in it made up their minds to 
improve it. 

‘* An important part of the Minis- 
try’s task will be to help the public to 
understand their part in planning the 
future of the country’s land. Here I 
know I shall have the help of many 
voluntary organisations. . . . 

_ ** [recognise that decisions on certain 
issues of high policy—notably those 
raised by the Uthwatt Report—and of 
finance are needed before local authori- 
ties can finally complete their schemes. 


_ ‘I do not wish to minimise the 
Importance of early decisions upon 
certain major recommendations of the 
Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Commis- 
sions. But those who are impatient 
for those decisions to be taken should 
recognise that such decisions involve 
not only great financial issues and 
difficult legal problems; they also 
Involve social problems that demand 





very careful handling by Govern- 
mefit..... 

‘*The Ministry is already hard at 
work ona research programme directed 
to prompt action. It embraces such 
subjects as the reconstruction of 
‘ blitzed ’ cities, national parks, the 
protection of the coastline, the extrac- 
tion of surface minerals, the regulation 
of advertisement displays, the lay-out 
and seemliness of petrol stations. . 

‘*The councils of ‘ blitzed’ cities 
have been asked to plan for redevelop- 
ment and improvement of their cities 
on bold lines. This will mean a 
loosening process and an ‘ overspill ” 
of population. .. . 

‘* Finally, we must recognise that 
healthy and rapidly growing enthusiasm 
of townspeople for the pleasures of 
the country. That will mean planning 
for adequate protection of natural 
beauty, and for provision of access to 
national parks, the coast and other 
parts of the country.’’ 

Speaking a few weeks later at the 
Annual Meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute the Minister again referred 
to his realisation of the need for broad 
outline of planning policy. ‘‘ Certain 
cardinal decisions of policy must be 
taken before either local planning 
authorities or my Ministry can be 
properly equipped. ... The whole 
development of the art and science of 
planning has tended towards a wider 
view of planning needs. Where once 
we thought parochially, we must now 
think in broad acres and regions, the 
wise development of which should 
reflect not only the needs of the local 
authorities which they comprise, but 
also the needs of the nation. Much 
will depend upon the realisation of that 
trend by Local Authorities.” 





* Some L.C.C. Leaders seem to believe - 
that Londoners will want flats. It has 
long been known that the great majority 
of ordinary people prefer a house with 


its bit of garden.” 
—The Star, 5/4/43. 
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The Social Foundations of 
Post-War Building 


By Lewis Mumford (Rebuilding Britain 
Series No. 9) 


Faber & Faber, 1943. 40 pp. 
ls. 6d. net. 


Mr Lewis Mumford, whose book 
on ‘“‘ The Culture of Cities’? deeply 
impressed the reviewer five years ago, 
has distilled the quintessence of his 
ideas into a brief and pithy pamphlet. 
In the first five sections of that 
pamphlet he is concerned with an 
analysis of the situation in which we 
now find ourselves: in the last three 
he deals with “* Life Ideals and Practical 
Plans,’ and, more particularly, with the 
*‘ primary orientation ’’ of the Family 
and the development of a regional 
pattern. His analysis is searching, 
but it is somewhat too pessimistic, 
and it is perhaps conceived too ex- 
clusively in economic terms. Not all 
of us can see to-day, as he does, “ a 
world that has lost its sense of the 
ultimate dignity of the person as com- 
pletely as the Roman Empire did, at 
the height of its military greatness and 
technical facility’; on the contrary, 
many of us feel a sense (asserted tri- 
umphantly in the course of this war) 
of the dignity of the common man and 
of his coming into his own. There is 
a political world, and a world of re- 
ligion and the general education of 
human faculty, as well as the world of 
economics and mechanisation. The 
old “plot” of mechanical power, 
and the old ‘* scenery ”’ of industrialized 
urban mastodons, is not the whole of 
the plot, or the whole of the scenery. 
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But there is truth, if it is not the whole 
of the truth, in the triple antithesis 
which the author draws between the 
old age which he thinks to be passing 
away, and the new age, which he thinks 
to be dawning. It is an antithesis 
between the land expansion of the one 
age, and the close of the world frontier 
in the other: an antithesis between 
the old industrial expansion, and the 
new stabilisation of industry; an 
antithesis between the old population 
expansion, and the new population 
equilibrium. Expansion, in a word, 
is ending, or has ended, and stabili- 
sation has begun; and instead of 
launching out into new adventures 
and clearances, we must cultivate the 
gardens we have, adorn the Sparta 
which now falls to our lot, and give 
health and vigour to the family and the 
region which are our inevitable, and 
also our natural, cadres. 

The best of the pamphlet comes in 
its last three sections. Mr Mumford 
summons us back from mere life to 
the causes of living—from a mechanical 
multiplication of the means of living 
to its ends. City planning and house 
planning, he tells us, have been, and 
still are, too mechanical: we forget 
the human spirit, and the changes of 
the human spirit, to which everything 
should be adjusted, and we tinker 
too much with mere structure and 
gadgets. A city, like a tower or a ship, 
as the old Greek poet said, is nothing 
without the men who live in it together; 
and it must be adjusted to the needs, 
and the spirit, of their life, as that life 
is now shaping itself. The city planner, 
and the house-planner, must under 
stand human life—the life of to-day— 
before he plans a city or a.house. The 
house must be planned for a family 
life of the sort we need to-day, and not 
as a dormitory for ‘workers’: the city 
must be planned for a community life, 
again of the sort we need to-day, and 
not as a mere repository for grand-scale 
industry. (Just for that reason, th 
author says, “ our biggest cities must, 
in future, be country towns.) In 4 
word we are summoned back 
psychology—philosophical psychology 
—an understanding psychology of the 
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mind of the man of to-day. In that 
art Mr Mumford is the master of those 
who know. 

One example may be cited, in con- 
clusion, which shows the depths of his 
insight. ‘“* There is not a village or a 
housing estate that is well planned, 
unless it has made provision for places 
of withdrawal—solitary walks, devious 
woodland paths—no less than places 
where people can gather together in 
groups for social communion.” How 
true—for we men swing like a pendulum 
between the gregarious instinct and 
the instinct for solitude, and the life 
which was entirely a life of community 
would forget, and defeat, the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum. 

ERNEST BARKER. 


War over West Ham 


A Study of Community Adjustment. 
E. Doreen Idle. 


Faber & Faber. 


By 
126 pp. 6s. 


Tuis study of the effects of the Blitz 
of 1940-1 on West Ham is of particular 
interest because it relates this tragic 
event to the history and character of the 
Borough. Miss Idle gives a crystal clear 
picture of the development of West 
Ham, avoiding dramatic denunciation 
as well as picturesque antiquarianism. 
The reader is enabled quickly to grasp 
the growth of the town as a planner 
would grasp it after a quantitative 
survey. The excellent summary of the 
events of the Blitz, of thes distress and 
difficulties which it caused, and of the 
measures taken to deal therewith, is 
thus given a fully understandable back- 
ground. There should be a short and 
well-focussed book of this kind for every 
area. 

In the XVIIIth century prosperous city 
merchants had country houses in the 
district, and the first few factories were 
settling there. Up to 1850 it was still 
tural, and West Ham, Stratford and 
Plaistow were small villages. There- 
after a flood of uncontrolled and bad 
building increased the population from 
27,000 in 1857 to over 300,000 in 1901. 
South West Ham is perhaps the largest 
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homogeneous area for low-income 
workers in England, and physically one 
of the most graceless. As a result it 
has experienced the same social migra- 
tion as the poor rural areas ; enterpris- 
ing and capable young people leave it 
to seek opportunity elsewhere. The 
average age has increased. Local culture 
is typified by the cinema and “left” 
politics. Community life, though 
strong, has only the little shop and the 
pub to centre upon. This is the reality 
of the famed civilisation of the major 
part of great cities to-day ; Miss Idle’s 
book goes far to destroy the illusion that 
Bloomsburies and Oxford Streets are 
typical of metropolitan life. 

Local government, not so long ago 
aggressively vital, has weakened in 
West Ham through migration of natural 
leaders and monopoly of the Council 
by one party (Labour). Yet it remains 
in close touch with local feeling, and is 
intensely resistant to encroachments by 
London or the central Government. 
The essential difficulties are well brought 
out by Miss Idle ; but the dilemma re- 
mains : How can local responsibility, 
democracy, contact with popular will, 
be reconciled with financial strength and 
adequate administrative skill? West 
Ham is not too small a local government 
unit for efficiency, and for democracy 
it is possibly over-large. The defects 
which come out in this book spring 
from its unbalanced age-composition, 
its low average income, and its shortage 
of types of persons functionably dis- 
posed to cultural and social initiative. 
The latter is not a matter of hereditary 
class, but it cannot be denied that it is 
related to the social habits induced by 
adequate income. A solution on the 
lines simply of submerging units like 
West Ham in a Greater London author- 
ity neglects orie side of the problem. 
Very large authorities get into the hands 
of people of private means, successful 
business men, full-time or nearly full- 
time political specialists and techni- 
cians, and virtually disfranchise the less 
articulate common man; a trend well 
seen in large-city rehousing by means of 
flats. West Ham, whose Council is still 
close to the electorate, will not tolerate 
flats. Its ideas of reconstruction favour 
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much more open space, a sorting-out of 
residential from industrial areas, and 
reduced housing density. But it will be 
helpless before the problem of the quart 
and the pint pot. Unless some of the 
industry of West Ham is removed else- 
where the sound idealism of its people 
will be frustrated. The central Govern- 
ment must take a hand in the location of 
industry ; and, as Miss Idle shows, it 
must help financially. The future of 
local government in West Ham, as in 
other towns, is bound up with the 
possibility of making it a place in which 
capable young people, concerned for 
their own families as well as for the 
community, will be happy to find their 
homes and local interests. 


Creative Demobilisation 


I. Principles of National Planning, by 
E. A. Gutkind. WU. Case Studies in 
National Planning. Ed. by E. A. 
Gutkind. 


Kegan Paul. 
21s. each. 


In the first of this pair of books a great 
deal of knowledge, intelligence and 
work has been devoted to a mistaken 
and hopeless task—all-in cosmic plan- 
ning. Dr Gutkind wants “ planning 
from the top,” it seems, of most of the 
economic and social activities of man- 
kind. Thus he asks for ‘a post-war 
world systematically planned,’ ‘a 
positive control of human activities,”’ 
“the administration and organisation 
of the world as a whole.” But he 
scarcely touches on the mechanism for 
such a prodigious revolution in world 
affairs. And though he does say that 
the objectives should include “a full 
and free life,” ‘‘ individual freedom,” 
and “‘ opportunities for all,” he gives 
no hint as to how these are to be 
safeguarded in a completely planned 
system. 

Overstatement of the possibilities and 
claims of ‘* planning ”’ is a misdemean- 
our on which advocates of practical 
town planning have a right to be severe, 
for it may bring down ridicule and 
hatred on their cause. A moderate 
measure of planning is compatible with 
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a great deal of economic and social 
freedom. Complete planning would be 
the negation of freedom. The essence 
of the question therefore is : what is the 
minimum of governmental control of 
private activities that will do what is 
shown to be necessary to correct specific 
evils or difficulties? ‘Dr Gutkind 
appears to desert that principle. He 
wants a tidy long-period programme 
into which everybody and everything is 
fitted. Even when he stresses that the 
programme must be “flexible,’”’ he 
seems to mean that it should be flexible 
in the sense that ‘‘ the top ’’ may at any 
time change its mind. In terms and 
phrases, he opposes dictatorial plan- 
ning. But it is significant that as an 
antidote to the “‘ regimented robot ”’ he 
sets up “the free and undivided 
personality ’°—which, if it means any- 
thing, may well mean the same kind of 
being. 

Queerly enough, the Foreword to 
the book is by Dr Herbert Read, whose 
subtle anarchism, one would think, 
tends to the pole opposite to that of 
universal planning. Yet something very 
like that ‘* undivided personality ”’ re- 
appears in Dr Read’s quotation from 
Martin Buber: ‘“ The antithesis of 
constraint is not freedom, but united- 
ness.”’ This reminds us of another “‘ pro- 
found” philosopher’s remark: ‘“ that 
Liberty is the right to choose the 
Perfect.” After a good look, for and 
aft, port and starboard, at these dicta, 
we cannot help thinking that a suitable 
response from a Western democrat to 
all of them’ would be a loud Ja !— 
spelt with a capital Y. 

These criticisms are fundamental. 
That they should be necessary is none 
the less a pity, because Dr Gutkind’s 
book contains a great deal of matter of 
interest to town planners, including some 
ingenious diagrams and many sugges- 
tive citations. Moreover, the general 
future physical pattern of town and 
country advanced is attractive. It is in 
fact derived from the English school of 
thought led by Howard and Unwin, 
though Dr Gutkind seems unconscious 
of this and has failed to assimilate theif 
essentially liberal spirit. The highest 
deity in his Pantheon is the mumbo 
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jumbo of “technology.” The very 
altars of the multitude, the eight 
million open fireplaces of Britain, are 
cheerfully offered as a sacrifice to this 
implacable god. If people insist on 
little gardens, they shall be given 
Migge’s pre-fabricated plots, all on one 
scientific lay-out (like Balbo’s standard- 
ised small-holdings in Cyrenaica), 
because this is the way to ‘* remodel the 
townsfolk.’’ But the townsfolk’s resist- 
ance to flats is ‘‘ sheer nonsense,” 
“ ynimaginative and stupid,” ‘‘ wishful 
thinking.”” And if they are to be allowed 
occasionally to borrow their children 
from the communal welfare institutions, 
this laxity is justified on the ground 
that the children can be used as “a 
regenerating factor of family life.” 
Such an outlook is not redeemed by the 
most diligent assemblage of facts and 
quotations. 

The second volume (edited by Dr 
Gutkind) can be warmly commended 
as a collection of thoughtful and factual 
papers by good authorities. A very 
distinguished essay is contributed by 
Prof. A. W. Ashby on The English 
Countryside and Human Reactions to 
Scenic Change, which puts out of date 
much of the preservationist zsthetics 
of the inter-war period. The same 
writer’s article on The Economic Utilisa- 
tion of Land is another fine piece of 
work. Two useful contributions deal 
with planning for Wales and Rural 
Scotland. Mr J. R. Currie argues 
persuasively for national ownership of 
rural land as a necessity to agricultural 
reconstruction. This volume deserves a 
place in every planning library. 


Reconstruction and Town and 
Country Planning 
By Sir Gwilym Gibbon. 


Published by “The Architect and 
Building News.” 267 pp. 15s. net. 


Tuis book is based on a series of 
articles which appeared in a technical 
journal. They cover a very wide scope, 
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and deal with such matters as methods 
of dealing with land for planning pur- 
poses, acquisition, compensation, better- 
ment and public ownership ; national, 
regional and local planning and the 
authorities for administering it; the 
location of industry and the decentrali- 
sation of population ; the training and 
qualifications of planners; and a 
number of questions relating to post- 
war reconstruction. A comprehensive 
discussion of this kind is badly needed 
at the present time. 

Unfortunately, Sir Gwilym Gibbon 
lessens the value of his work by writing 
in so portentous a manner and with so 
equivocal an attitude that he exasperates 
the reader and reduces his own chance of 
influencing opinion. He has an essen- 
tially sceptical and negative mind, and is 
on most issues opposed to Government 
action and in favour of private enter- 
prise. Governmental planning, he 
remarks, whether central or local, is 
not likely to rise much above the 
mediocre. In consequence we ought 
not to retain too much planning control 
at the centre. One might argue that in 
view of the extreme feebleness of central 
control during the past 30 years and the 
resulting failure of the Ministry of 
Health (where the author spent most of 
his official life) to achieve anything in 
this sphere, this is scarcely the time 
or the country in which to utter such 
warnings. But it is a point of view 
which the author is entitled to hold. 

What is more inappropriate in a book 
of this kind is the tedious and irrelevant 
moralising which recurs on almost 
every other page. Sir Gwilym Gibbon 
apparently considers it necessary to 
inform everyone who looks forward to 
a better country than we now have if 
we introduce good planning, that they 
are being led astray by wishful thinking, 
and are foolish idealists who have no 
understanding of an undefined some- 
thing which he calls reality. This leads 
him to adopt an attitude of censorious 
disparagement towards most new ideas 
and of denunciation of those who put 
them forward or believe in them. It 
also leads him to blow hot and cold 
in a way which confuses the issue on a 
considerable number of topics. 
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If one can ignore these defects which 
make Sir Gwilym Gibbon the least 
persuasive of writers, and skip the 
many references to his own practical 
experience (which can scarcely impress 
those who are acquainted with the 
record of the Ministry of Health in 
regard to planning, one finds that he has 
a number of sensible views to express on 
several important topics. In particu- 
lar, his analysis of the parts to be 
played by the various central depart- 
ments is excellent; so, too, are his 
remarks on planning procedure ; while 
his insistence on the need for urgency is 
indisputable. ‘* The crucial urgency,” 
he rightly says, ‘‘ is to be in time.”” Not 
less important are his chapters on the 
making of the planner and on the need 
for research. 

The author is less convincing in his 
arguments against the Uthwatt scheme 
for the public acquisition of develop- 
ment rights and in those supporting 
the pooling of ownerships by private 
landowners, which he advocates as an 
alternative method of removing the 
hindrance to planning which arises from 
compensation. He is sceptical about 
the possibility of effecting substantial 
reductions in density in places where 
land is very valuable. He thinks the 
garden suburb idea offers more hope of 
progress than the establishment of 
garden cities. On these questions Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon’s views are not likely 
to be acceptable to most members of 
the Town and Country Planning Associ- 
ation, but it is desirable that they should 
be available to the public. 

W.A.R. 


The Green Grass Grew 
All Round 


By John Pudney. 


John Lane. 130 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis little book, by a young novelist 
who has become known as a poet of 
the R.A.F., has charm and entertain- 
ment value as a townsman’s study of an 
East Anglian village and its person- 
alities. Also, taken with many other 
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books appearing on the same subject in 
Britain and America, it is a portent, 
The townsman is discovering that the 
country is not merely a convenient 
location for pleasant and isolated week- 
ends. The family which settled itself 
in the delightful old farm-house on 
Histley Hill had tried that and found it 
unsatisfying. Becoming aware of the 
social life around them, they found they 
themselves were ‘those people who 
come on Sundays ”—strangers. 


Life in the country is made up of 
an intricate pattern of social relation- 
ships. The remotest homestead is 
related to the pattern by a hundred 
subtleties of human accord. In cities 
the pattern is formalized into byelaws, 
social services, commercial services, 
and the commonplaces of citizenship 
are taken for granted. In London it 
is rarely necessary to know your 
neighbour ; in the country it is an 
unavoidable and pleasant duty. 

So, while the breadwinner of the 
family works in London, the family 
settles down in the country, mainly, 
it would seem, for the sake of the chil- 
dren. The author holds that : 

Children should be given such a 
background. More important is it 
that they should come to a natural 
and unhurried understanding of grow- 
ing things . . . The cadence of grow- 
ing life should enter the understanding 
of children, that they, finding it, may 
walk in step and see things whole ... 
There is no name for this education in 
awareness. One may just call the 
children “* country-bred.”’ 

As a principle it must never be 
confused with the intellectual Nudism 
of Back-to-Nature movements . 
That is the mean trick which “ ad 
vanced ” psycho-analytical education 
plays upon the young. It breeds a 
sunbathing Bloomsbury nihilist to 
go forth into a world of Balham 
commercial travellers. A _ liberal 
State education which would fit the 
world for the man... is the solu 
tion. 

The converse attraction of the city 
for the young countryman is brought out 
in conversations with the villagers. 
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The author reports truthfully, but he 
does not prescribe a solution more 
definitely than in the few words quoted. 

What planners must think about 
seriously is the weight of this urge to 
country life on the part of those depen- 
dent on city employment, and what it 
may mean in terms of rural penetration 
and daily transport. Poets may not be 
the unacknowledged legislators of man- 
kind, but (Shelley is a notable case 
himself) they have a sharp scent for the 
flowers of current thought which are 
likely to become the next fashion ; and 
they are potent leaders of fashion. The 
open suburb and the arterial ribbon are 
vieux jeux, but the passion which 
created them, so far from subsiding, 
is rising, and will continue to rise. The 
waters cannot be dammed by any 
merely restrictionist policy, nor by any 
counter-propaganda of ‘‘ urbanity.’’ 
Unless townsfolk of all income 
levels can be given, in garden cities, the 
“background of growing things ”’ that 
they increasingly seek, the means of 
livelihood they must have, and the 
local community life of which they 
are more and more consciously in need, 
the whole countryside will, in fifty 
years, become a diffused dormitory for 
the city, and a criss-cross of brave new 
speedways will be black with civilian 
Jeeps. 


The Way of the Land 
By Sir George Stapledon 
Faber & Faber, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


N this volume Sir George Stapledon 
has collected together 22 essays which 
he has written over a period of thirty 
years from 1912 to 1942. Only five have 
previously been published in full and 
two, including an appreciation of the 
Scott Report, he has written specially 
for this collection. 

It may be truthfully said that to the 
planner this is perhaps the most interest- 
ing and vital of Sir George’s books, 
because it is not one for the specialist, 
but touches on most of the problems 
which must be solved if we are to have 
national planning. As he says in his 
Preface, he is not hesitant to reprint 
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some of the contributions with the 
comment “‘I told you so,” but at the 
same time he is not afraid to admit 
changes in his own point of view in the 
course of time and the meticuious reader 
will find statements which it is difficult 
to regard as consistent with one another. 
This is all to the good, because one of 
the key-notes which runs through the 
whole is that there must be no preser- 
vation of rural Britain which interferes 
with progress, and we can see at work 
the progressive evolution of some of the 
writer’s own ideas. 

The future of British agriculture is a 
vital subject at the moment and one 
concerning which a vocal minority 
suggests fundamental and_ radical 
changes. Sir George is quite right when 
he indicates the absolute revolution of 
ideas due to the substitution of ley farm- 
ing for the British concept of permanent 
grassland. The wartime policy—almost 
certainly come to stay—of taking the 
plough round the farm may be a revo- 
lution in agricultural practice, but its 
main effect to the eye of the visiting 
townsman will be an increase in 
ploughed acreage and the general 
appearance of greater tidiness in the 
countryside. What would be a radical 
change from his point of view would be 
the amalgamation of farms into huge 
units, the removal of hedges and the 
substitution of a prairie type of farming 
or, on hilly districts, a ranching type for 
the present typical British mixed farm. 
Sir George summarises the position here 
by saying: “The great spread of 
bracken, rushes and gorse has been very 
largely due to the running of farms 
together. I claim that not only is the 
small farm an absolute necessity to the 
stability of rural England, indeed of 
this very England itself, but modern 
science has rendered the small farm a 
potentially better economic unit than 
ever before, provided it is equipped on 
modern lines and has a sufficiency of 
working capital.” 

He comes very near to the planner’s 
sphere when he asks “ What ought 
green belts to be doing? In the main 
producing high quality milk in great 
quantities for the city dweller.”’ This is 
to be achieved not by the old policy of 
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dairy farming on permanent grass but 
“by proper arable farming with a 
general bias towards the ley and milk. 
An abundance of high quality milk and 
milk to spare for butter and cheese 
would constitute a good first pluuk in 
the resuscitation of proper rural indus- 
tries—those based on the products of 
the land.” 

Again and again he comes back to the 
all-important question of proper rural 
housing. He goes so far as to say that he 
is convinced that we must place facilities 
and equipment, houses, buildings, roads 
and water before the land itself. 

Whilst these few pointers indicate 
some of the salient view-points, this is 
essentially a book packed with both 
information and a philosophy of life 
from a man who declares himself 
essentially a field rather than a labora- 
tory botanist and a naturalist rather 
than a cut-and-dried scientist. It 
deserves to be widely read and carefully 
studied. b. Des: 


‘“‘Britain’s Town and 
Country Pattern ’’ 


By the Nuffield College Social Recon- 
struction Survey 


Faber and Faber. 111 pp. 2s. 6d. 


THE average Britisher seems to 
regard Blue Books and the like in the 
same way as he thinks of Bradshaw’s 
Guide: good to have but not good 
to read. Thus, when an important 
report is issued we find it quickly 
followed by summaries and commen- 
taries by those who have the gift of 
lucid writing and who know just how 
much detail most of us can stand with- 
out mental indigestion. The anony- 
mous authors of this book have per- 
formed this service in an unusual way 
by taking the three important recent 
reports which affect town and country 
planning—Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt 
—and producing faithful summaries 
of them, written in such a way as to 
show them in their essential relation 
to one another. In summarising the 
recommendations of the three bodies 
(and their respective minorities and 
dissentients) the authors have acted 
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as a conciliation committee, seeking 
with a full sense of responsibility, to 
overcome the impression of disunity 
which some people felt on a first 
reading of the original reports; and 
it is very pleasing to see how success 
fully this impression has been removed 
by viewing the whole of the recom. 
mendations in perspective. And the 
authors offer the interesting thought 
that if the Barlow Commission had 
been reporting in 1942 instead of 
1939-40 its views on the machinery of 
national planning would have approxi- 
mated more closely to those of the 
Scott and Uthwatt Committees. 

This subject of the constitution and 
duties of the proposed Central Planning 
Authority is perhaps the chief unifying 
thread which runs through the three 
reports ; and it is a subject on which 
there is great need for informed public 
opinion. Recognition of the need for 
some degree of central leadership 
and co-ordination is widespread, but 
so is fear of over-centralisation ; and 
it behoves men and women of ex 
perience and discrimination to give 
careful thought to the reforms that 
are needed to liberate individuals 
and local authorities from the tyranny 
of uncertainty and mutual frustration 
without at the same time enslaving 
them under a new tyranny which will 
thwart their right and duty to use their 
own initiative for the common good. 
It will not be an easy task, but it must 
be done; and this little book will, I 
believe, make a useful contribution 
by helping to give people a clear picture 
of the thought which has already been 
put into the subject. Its help will be 
appreciated as much by those who have 
already read through the-three reports 
as by those who have not. 

R. V. Hi 


Civic Design and the Home 


Rebuilding Britain Series No. 10 
Faber & Faber. 39pp. 1s. 64 


Whuar does the man in the street 
want to live in after the war? In a flat or 
family house ; in a terrace, detached of 
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semi-detached house; and how near to 
his place of work ? 

Mr Arnold Whittick in numerous 
lectures to the troops, whom he points 
out represent the younger section of the 
community, has questioned them and 
recorded their answers. Although there 
were a few women members present at 
these meetings one wonders whether the 
same answers would have been received 
from them. 

He finds almost complete agreement and 
a preference for the detached or semi- 
detached family house, and an inclination 
by the worker to want to live away from 
work, where the faces he sees will be 
different from those he meets all day, and 
the journey not longer than half an hour. 

In a careful analysis of the replies he 
obtained he goes on to suggest a preference 
for the flat-roofed house with large hori- 
zontal windows designed to face into the 
sun and carefully sited and coloured to 
merge into a landscape beautified by trees. 

Professor P. Abercrombie has written 
a foreword in which he states that Mr. 
Whittick has performed a most useful 
piece of work. It will well repay rieag 

Tie. 


Our Birmingham 


Cadbury Bros., Ltd., Publication Dept., 
Bournville. 1s. net. 


On certain occasions, local authorities 
are wont to swell with pride on their 
achievements, and some member arises to 
propose: ‘We publish a_ Brochure.” 
Carried unanimously ! Probably many 
thousands of these civic productions, civic 
photos included, have played a useful part 
in the salvage drive. Why wern’t they 
appreciated? A comparison with Our 
Birmingham supplies the answer. The 
younger generation were not impressed with 
“Civic accomplishments.” Even regarded 
our robes and chains with a mild snigger, 
and generally wanted to know what we 
intended to do next—if anything. Our 
Birmingham cannot be dismissed thus. It 
presents a challenge to youth. Here is 
what we have done; here are our mis- 
takes ; how do you suggest they should be 
remedied ; and what are our tasks in the 
immediate future. There is no attempt to 
whitewash sores in order to gratify false 
civic pride (the mistake of so many civic 
brochures). The book grips from the start, 
with facts, amply illustrated, and each 
chapter concludes with some organised 
work for the scholars. Although intended 
for the 14 to 18 class, it is grippingly 
interesting to the ‘older generation, and 
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every local authority member should 
possess a copy. A most interesting and 
illustrated article from the Graphic of 1876, 
is accompanied by the caption, “* Much of 
this is still true.” Pride in civic achievement 
is tempered: with consciousness of the job 
that lies ahead, and the youngsters are 
challenged to join in the work. It will make 
a great appeal to young scholars, and an 
even greater appeal to old scholars, and— 
aren’t we all? Educationalists should copy 
without compunction. As a Scot, I 
acknowledge it the finest bargain for a 
shilling in the realms of Planning litera- 
ture, and publicatiyns. 
Something really worth while ! 
JEAN MANN. 


The Child and the 
Magistrate 


John A. F. Watson 


Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Mr WATSON has been for seven years 
Chairman of Southwark Juvenile Court, 
and his book is primarily intended for the 
guidance of magistrates serving on juvenile 
court panels. It should certainly be read 
through and then kept for reference, by 
every juvenile court magistrate who can 
obtain a copy. (Incidentally, the author’s 
royalties have been given to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children.) It is packed with information 
as to the operation of the laws dealing 
with delinquent and neglected children, 
vividly illustrated by cases drawn from the 
writer’s Own experience, but even more 
important than this is the example he sets 
of patience and energy in the search for 
the right solution of each child’s problem, 
and the spirit of kindliness tempered 
with sound judgment with which he 
approaches his subject. These qualities 
cannot fail to be an inspiration to any 
who are looking for help in this important 
and difficult work. 

To the general reader it will administer 
something like the salutary shock he 
received from “ Our Towns.” Mr Watson 
is firmly convinced, from his long ex- 
perience of housing management in a poor 
district, as well as from his work in the 
courts, that bad housing conditions, with 
lack of proper playing space in natural 
surroundings, are a major factor in juvenile 
delinquency. The boy of fifteen with whose 
history he begins the book had never seen 
either a sheep or a cow ! 

One gathers that in Mr Watson’s opinion 
the machinery of the law in its dealings 
with children would be reasonably satis- 
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factory if magistrates and others concerned 
would use their powers to the full. He 
has throughout the book much to say 
about the shortcomings of the lay magis- 
tracy, but the remedy for these seems to 
him to be found in a more careful and 
conscientious selection of magistrates, 
with suitability for the job as the only 
criterion. Surely, when the time comes 
for us to get down to the task of putting 
our house in order, this particular reform 
should not be impossible to achieve ! 

M. P. 


Glimpses of Polish 
Architecture 


By Roman Soltynski. Translated by Peter 
Jordan. Foreword by Professor W. G. Holford. 


Standard Art Book Co. 56pp. 6s. 


Tue architecture of Poland is both 
monumental and vigorous; but neither 
in its baroque nor its contemporary form 
does it err on the side of excess. This 
brave indomitable race possesses a sensitive, 
controlled, and one might say, almost a 
purified architecture. The excellent archi- 
tectural illustrations convey the impression 
of clean white surfaces against a clear blue 


sky. 

The Poles have made the most of the 
inter-war period in their comprehensive 
programme of public works which gives 
special place to children’s needs. The 
buildings, whether a town hall or a school 
block, always avoid mammoth grandiosity 
and keep the human scale. A network 
of well sited holiday camps and hostels 
has been established. Indeed, as long 
ago as 1922, all workers had holidays 
with pay, and it is true to say that no country 
has opened up its countryside to town 
dwellers more generously than Poland. 

This little book has significance as being 
one of the very few existing volumes 
devoted entirely to Polish building— 
building which historically has as much 
character and individuality as our own 
rather puritanical architecture. Poland is 
of special interest to us as the opposite and 
easternmost outpost of medizval and pre- 
industrial culture in Europe. There seems 
to be a link between the two countries 
via the Dutch and North German Hansa 
influences. 

The Polish housing programme is com- 
prehensive, town councils giving free 
building sites to workers who earn less 
than £3 a week. Flat schemes are small 
in scale and pleasantly sited amidst green 
lawns and flowers reminiscent of examples 
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in Stockholm and Zurich. In Warsaw 
particularly, the imaginative use of open 
space and flower covered balconies was 
inspired by the energies of Mayor Stefan 
Starynzki, who nevertheless preferred the 
ruin and destruction of almost all he had 
achieved to surrender in 1939. 
Architecture is the mirror of national 
character, and what this delightful and 
timely publication shows us, binds us the 
more closely to those whose fortitude and 
integrity we respect. Max Lock. 


Towards a New Britain. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Architectural Press. 144 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The Nation’s Land. 
By Lewis Silkin, M.P., L.C.C. Fabian 
Publications. 23 pp. 6d. 


Memorandum on Post-War Planning of 
Glasgow. 

By Wm. Kerr (Town Clerk). Corporation 
of Glasgow. 64pp. No price. 


Nutrition and Size of Family. 
Birmingham Social Survey Committee, 
Allen & Unwin. 50 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Tue R.I.B.A. booklet is a shorter version 
of the description of the Institute’s first 
1943 Exhibition at the National Gallery, 
It reflects the definite advance in outlook 
among architects in the last year or two, 
but still leaves a doubt as to whether the 
architectural profession as such is well 
advised to claim planning as its special 
province. For despite a gallant effort 
neither the Exhibition nor this booklet 
get the planning issues into proper perspec 
tive. The visual prepossession dominates, 
Without it, an architect could hardly bea 
good architect. With it, a planner could 
hardly be a good planner. Economics and 
sociology must play a large part in planning, 
and architects, as this booklet shows, 
are coming to see that. But they draw the 
wrong conclusion in trying to become 
social scientists themselves. By displaying 
amateurishness in this field they may lead 
the public to distrust their competence in 
their own field. As an example: the com 
fusing statement is again made in this 
booklet that “‘ the garden-city principle a 
such does not answer the problems of the 
larger industrial centre, nor that of 4 
growing population.” If the R.I.B.A. show 
themselves unable to grasp the simple 
connection between the garden city policy 
and the limitation, decentralisation and 
opening-up of congested cities, who will 
believe that architects are at home in th 
vast complexities of economic and social 
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planning? And if they treat Garnier and 
Le Corbusier as more influential in plan- 
ning theory and practice than Unwin and de 
Soissons, and draw all their examples of 
modern design from foreign countries, who 
will believe that there are good planners and 
good architects in Great Britain, or that 
this country leads the world in house design 
and has its own traditions and way of life ? 

Mr Silkin’s pamphlet argues for the 
nationalisation of all urban land as the 
only full solution of the problem of re- 
planning congested areas, for which he 
thinks the Uthwatt proposals inadequate. 
His argument would be valid unless the 
receipts from the Uthwatt Levy and from 
the leasing of development rights were in 
some way earmarked for Governmental 
compensation for reducing urban density. 
Mr Silkin somewhat weakens his own case 
by a lack of firmness on density standards 
in housing. The better tactic for the great 
cities would be to stand out for a national 
standard of density coupled with Govern- 
ment financial responsibility for the com- 
pensation it must entail. To get the 
people behind a solid demand for the 
family house and garden as a rule instead 
of an exception would provide the strongest 
dynamic for settling the compensation 
question. If the spokesmen of Labour 
and of local government are hesitant as 
to what is desirable, they can less effectively 
complain of the hesitancy of the Govern- 
ment as to how to do what is desirable. 

The Glasgow Town Clerk’s Memoran- 
dum is an able and realistic summary of 
the problem of planning in Glasgow, with 
useful summaries of the relevant analyses 
and recommendations of the Barlow and 
Uthwatt Reports. It is necessarily cautious, 
and even fluffy, on the problem of the mag- 
nitude cf Glasgow’s industrial concentra- 
tion, but it does on the whole set out the 
issues. It is something that Glasgow, like 
Birmingham and London, is at least con- 
sidering decentralisation. All these cities 
would take the plunge if the Government 
would give a decided lead. 

The Survey of the Kingstanding Housing 
Estate at Birmingham follows the familiar 
lines of the Bristol and York surveys. The 
same distressing conclusions emerge : that 
the average family income in peace time 
was insufficient to nourish more than two 
or three children, and many fell even below 
this. That this is an obstacle to good 
tehousing is demonstrated. The survey 
seems to ignore the production of food in 
gardens, which may in a proportion of 
cases be important. The cost of fares to 
and from work is a substantial element in 
Birmingham budgets. 
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Oxford Pamphlets on Home 
Affairs 


H1. How Britain is Governed, by R. B. 
McCallum. H2. The Newspaper, by Ivor 
Thomas. H3. The Transition from War to 
Peace, by A. C. Pigou. H4. Britain’s 
Future Population, by R. F. Harrod. 


Oxford University Press. 32 pp. 6d. 
each. 


Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs 

62. Soviet Asia, by Violet Connolly. 63. An 
Atlas of the U.S.A., by J. H. Stembridge. 


ie University Press. 32 pp. 4d. and 


Tue new series of booklets on Home 
Affairs makes a good start. No. HI is a 
plain description of our governmental 
system, with little argument, and H2 a 
reliable guide to the circulation, ownership 
and structure of the British press. H3 is 
a sane and simple analysis of the economic 
problem facing us at the end of the war ; 
and Hé4 a balanced view of the population 
problem. All are worth having. The latest 
additions to the World Affairs series are up 
to the usual high standard. No. 62 again 
reminds us that Soviet Asia has the richest 
unexploited potential of any area of the 
world, and greatly adds to our knowledge of 
it. No. 63, in 19 maps and short explana- 
tions packed with figures, gives us the 
quickest possible bird’s-eye view of the 
United States. 


Recording Ruin 


By A. S. G. Butler. 
Russell Hail. 


Constable & Co. 


Drawings by H. 


146 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Tue “rambling yet staccato garrulity ”’ 
(the phrase is from the Foreword by Mr. 
Michael Sadleir) of this book will charm 
some readers and irritate others. It is a 
diary of an architect, recording bomb 
damage in Chelsea. He is no sociologist 
(the housing problem is the servant prob- 
lem, and children are primarily things that 
scream), but he is a man of sense and taste, 
and what he looks for he sees clearly and 
sets down with an unaffected faith that 
what interests him will interest others. 
Slight as the book is, it tells us much about 
Chelsea under fire and a professional man 
doing his bit on the home front and per- 
plexed by social change. 
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Belford Regis 


By Mary Russell Mitford. (1835. 
reissued.) 


Now 


T. Werner Laurie. 507 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Humphry Clinker 

By Tobias Smollett. (1771. Now re- 
issued.) 

J. M. Dent & Sons. 3s. 


Fasuion is setting in the direction of 
a pre-occupation with the physical arrange- 
ment of human settlements, the influence 
of which on social life and personal 
character is now fully appreciated for the 
first time since the days of Pericles. Geo- 
graphy is already being rewritten from 

is point of view, and it will not be long 
before history undergoes the same process. 
A new assessment of fictional master- 
pieces of the past is clearly also taking 
place, and the “* town-planning-conscious ” 
writers will rise in prestige as compared 
with those relatively blind to this element 
in the human picture. A classification of 
novelists by their strength in the quality 
would be interesting. Whoever recedes, 
through a decline in the interest in psycho- 
logical knots and tangles, in moral dilem- 
mas, in the heroism of poverty, in the 
romance of war or the glory of social 
success, the authors who (often without 
suspecting their own distinction) - were 
aware of the shape, growth, and change of 
towns, will advance in the critical scale. 
We shall return to Balzac for light on the 
relative growth of Paris and the pro- 
vincial towns of France; to Mark Ruther- 
ford for an understanding of the suburban 
spread of London, to Barrie for help in the 
regional survey of the Thrums district. And 
to many others with fresh zest. 

These two reprints may therefore be 
significant. ‘‘ Belford Regis” is Reading 
in the early XIXth century, somewhat 
idealised perhaps by the sunny tempera- 
ment of Miss Mitford, but none the less of 
very present interest. The authoress’s 
views as to the size of towns and what 
should be their social composition would 
fit in well in the recent correspondence in 
The Times. Smollett’s Humphry Clinker 
is more complex. Matthew Bramble and 
his family, diverse in age and interests, 
roam over England and observe the lay- 
out of its towns through spectacles of all 
the primary colours. Bath’s Royal Crescent 
(just built) appears in three dimensions and 
not merely as a fagade—a lesson to modern 
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planners. London appears as three of 
four entirely different cities seen through ag 
many pairs of eyes; and the planning 
interest enhances Smollett’s irresistible 
malicious humour. Let the literary critics 
note: there is scope for thousands of 
clever pages in this new angle on old fiction, 


F. J.. 0, 







The Municipal Year 
Book, 1943 


The Municipal Journal Limited 
1286 pp. with index. 42s, 


Tue Sections on planning building re- 
construction and war damage, added to 
the 1942 edition, have been amplified and 
brought up to date. 

All outstanding developments and 
changes in Local Government administra- 
tion and personnel, rating and valuation, 
etc., are comprehensively reviewed. Like 
‘*Who’s Who ’’ the M.Y.B. is an indis- 
pensable part of every office reference shelf. 








A BOOK FOR 
ALL INTELLIGENT LONDONERS 


The 
County of London 
Plan 


by J. A. FORSHAW, M.C., M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
(Architect to the London County Council) 
and 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
(Town Planning Consultant) 


* 


A great Plan for the post-war re- 
construction and redevelopment of 
the County of London, explained 
and illustrated with plans, photo- 
graphs and designs. 12/6 


MACMILLAN 
& CO., LTD. 
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Charles Normand : Parallel 
of the Orders of Architecture 


Re-edited by R. A. Cordingley, M. A., 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


John Tiranti, Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


“Tue utility and interest of a work 
exhibiting a comparative view of all. the 
varieties of the Orders of Architecture, 
both ancient and modern, are too obvious 
to every one in the least acquainted with 
the subject, or for whose use it is designed, 
to require much to be said on this point.” 
Thus Augustin Pugin begins his introduc- 
tion to the first English edition of Nor- 
mand’s “* Parallel of the Orders ” which he 
published in 1829. ** To be well grounded 
in this part of his art,” he goeson,“. . . is 
of the highest importance to the Architect:” 
and adds ‘* Neither is it less desirable for 
the amateur.” The fact that Messrs. 
Tiranti have considered it worth their 
while in 1943 to bring out a new edition 
of their reprint of the famous. work is 
evidence at least of their belief that some 
people still think as Pugin thought, and 
of their faith in the continuity of the 
European tradition in architecture. For 
this reason it is to be welcomed, 

Nevertheless, times have changed since 
1819, when the first French edition 
appeared, Whereas Normand could count 
on a comparatively large public with 
sufficient education and experience to 
understand the meaning and the value of 
the rules embodied in his examples, it is 
doubtful whether such a public exists 
to-day. Without the appropriate pre- 
liminary education, a student of architec- 
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ture, whether. professional or general’ 
may fail in his interpretation of the draw- 
ings, which are not representations of 
particular things so much as generaliza- 
tions which need to be given a particular 
application according to the circumstances. 
No indication of construction is given in 
the plates, for instance, since the details 
will vary according to the size of the order 
and the materials used. Yet to think of 
the Orders apart from construction is 
rather like trying to think of a symphony 
without knowing anything about an 
orchestra. 

It .is therefore necessary to insist that 
this is a book for advanced students rather 
than for beginners, and that even an 
advanced student would be well-advised, 
at any rate at first,.to ignore Professor 
Cordingley’s ingenious and seductive aids 
to memory, given in the four preliminary 
plates. The trouble with such simplifica- 
tions of the proportions is that apart from 
the debasement entailed they tend to 
cultivate a memory for figures rather than 
for shapes, thus destroying a great part 
of the value of the discipline. 

With all these cautions, however, it is 
still possible to say that anyone who is 
possessed of the proper turn of mind, 
coupled with a knowledge of building, and 
who will subject himself to the discipline 
provided by a thorough study of the forms 
and their meanings depicted in these sixty- 
three plates will thereby go a long way to 
making himself an architect, able to impart 
to his designs something of that reasonable 
quality which distinguishes the work of 
the classical and renaissance masters, and 
which will be not without value in _ — 
to come. W.A 
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Conference of Country Towns 


A Conference to consider what part country towns should play in a 
National Planning. policy will be held in London, 
and 9, 1943. Representatives of country towns and members of the 
Town and Country Planning Association will be invited to attend. 
A memorandum on the subject of the Conference has been prepared in 
consultation with the representation of the authorities of eight typical 
English Country Towns. Those interested should communicate with the 
Secretary, Cqumry Towns! Conference, Town and Country Planning 
Association, 13- isis Street, London, S.W.1. 


on October 8 
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13 Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1 
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The Book rhs nga draws your attention to 
the following recent publications : 


(postage extra) 


** MAKING PLANS.” ent on the Broadcast © 


Series of Discussions. 2s. 


“BRITAIN’S TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PATTERN.” A summary of the Barlow, 
Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 2s. 6d. 


“SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF POST- 
Le BUILDING.” By Lewis Mumford. 
s. 6d. 


“CIVIC DESIGN AND THE HOME.” 
By Arnold Whittick. Is. 6d. 


“OUR BIRMINGHAM.” Bournville Village 
Trust. Is. 


“COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN.” 
. Forshaw and Patrick Abercrombie. 


Ths. 6a 
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Books for the general reader : 
“REPLANNING BRITAIN.” 
Edited 


“THE CULTURE OF CITIES.” 
By Lewis Mumford. 





by F. E. Towndrow. 7s. 6d. 


15s. 


“TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING.” 
By Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister. 12s. 6d. 


“WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN.” 
Bournville Village Trust. 8s. 


6d. 


“NEW TOWNS wet THE WAR.” 


- Osborn, 4s. 


| By Patrick Abercrombie. 


6d. 


“TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING.” 


3s. 





Industry and Rural Life 


Edited by H. BRYANT NEWBOLD 

8s. 6d. 
Papers on agriculture, rural industry 
and social life by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, Professor A. W. 
Ashby, Professor Sargant Florence, 


Dr C. §S. Orwin, Mr Thomas 


Sharp, etc. 
x 
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This age of invention has given us 
a more remarkable than 
ac epa Almost daily they are 

ing put to new uses, and research 
workers now prophesy the plastic 
house, with much of its main 
Structure, stairs, window frames 
and doors, composed of this man- 
made material-of-all-work. 


The Gas Industry is playing an 
important part in the development 
of this new industry, for much of 
the basic material for plastics 
comes from the gas-works. In fact, 
the modern plastic industry would 
probably not exist but for the sub- 
stances extracted from coal in 
gas-making. 

The Gas Industry has a far deeper 
knowledge of coal and its deriva- 
tives than was dreamed of a few 
years ago, and through its by- 
products — coke, tar, benzole, 
ammonia and sulphur — it is meet- 
ing the need for hundreds of sub- 
stances in many industries, such as 
road-tar, drugs, explosives, aviation 
spirit, camouflage paints, industrial 
acids and agricultural fertilisers. 
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